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COMMENT 








PUT to the test of an election, very few votes 
would be cast in favor of some of the leading 
spokesmen and policy makers of the Administra- 
tion. President Roosevelt was decisively elected by 
the people, and he is their choice. It is his preroga- 
tive to elect the men who constitute his Cabinet 
and to choose men who fill confidential positions 
as advisers and executives. These subordinates are 
loosely classified as the Administration. All of us 
would like to hold in high respect the Cabinet offi- 
cers and the Presidential advisers. Unfortunately, 
in recent months, not only the nation at large but 
many ardent and loyal friends of the President 
have been distressed by the words and acts of these 
appointees. Down in Washington, you will hear 
that Mr. Ickes, for example, is just a blistering 
voice, an amusing old gentleman who lets off 
steam, and of no influence at all in determining 
policy. But on the other side, you will be informed 
of the vast accumulation of power under Mr. Ickes’ 
control. Quite as unpopular, within the inner circle 
and through the country, are Secretaries Stimson 
and Knox. Both of these have long been known as 
propagandists for this and that, and both have 
been emulating the bitterness, if not the invective- 
ness, of Mr. Ickes. The utterances of these leaders 
lack the dignity and the good judgment which we 
would wish to associate with members of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet. Secretary Hull, it seemed to us, 
was a judicious consultant, but his name seems 
never linked with the crises that keep rising in the 
State Department. In the New Deal and close to 
the Administration are men of sterling quality and 
of undoubted ability, men who would win and 
deserve the confidence of the people, gentlemen 
who could present their views strongly without 
stooping to insult their opponents. There is dire 
need for the national unity which President Roose- 
velt calls for. But unity and confidence will never 
be created if the policy makers are suspected of 
hysteria and the spokesmen are intemperately 
bitter. 


TO CLASSIFY people as interventionist or isola- 
tionist indicates a most superficial mind. The terms 
are handy as tags, they are easily flung as insults, 
but they do not fit as hats on most heads. The 
isolationist does not, as commonly believed, wish 
to draw up the two oceans along our seaboard, 
lock them tightly, and go to sleep for the duration 
of the wars on the other continents. The interven- 
tionist does not, as commonly charged, want to 
pour out every bit of military equipment, to push 
every man clothed in a soldier or a sailor suit to 
the far extremities and the intermediate points of 
the globe. The United States, for more than forty 
years, has been a world empire. It cannot be isola- 
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tionist. It has a fundamental principle that it re- 
spects the rights of other peoples to conduct their 
own affairs. It cannot be interventionist. Because 
a man believes in peace for the United States, he is 
not thereby a stupid isolationist, an ostrich bury- 
ing its head in the sand. Because a man is con- 
vinced that we cannot escape war, and follows his 
convictions logically, he is not thereby a fuming 
interventionist, an ostrich sticking out its long 
neck. This Review cannot fairly be dubbed inter- 
ventionist or isolationist. The light-weight mind, 
that thinks only in words, assures us that we must 
be either isolationist or interventionist. But truly, 
we do not see why. 


IF the late Charles C. Marshall were living today, 
he would find little support for this theory that 
the political thought of Catholics is rigidly regi- 
mented from “above.” In the matter of the war, 
as well as in many other matters pertaining to the 
application of general ethical principles, the in- 
dividual must reach his own decision. The fact that 
among the authorities of the Church themselves 
widely varying points of view are presented, places 
ample material for reaching such a decision at the 
individual’s disposal. He can listen, compare and 
judge, with the aid of prayer and the grace of 
God; and the Church expects him to do this. As 
in every instance where personal views are pre- 
sented upon highly controversial issues, he will 
find certain very necessary truths told by each 
of the parties concerned. He will also find exag- 
gerations that mutually cancel out. 


PERSONAL decision, however, is much more 
readily reached if it is clearly kept in mind that 
the immediate issue, confronting the individual 
citizen, is not the very complex matter of all the 
rights and wrongs contained in the European strug- 
gle but the very simple question whether or not 
this nation’s defense is best provided for by our get- 
ting into it. Straight thinking and clear thinking 
will stick to this point, and will not be misled by 
a certain type of interventionist appeal to take 
part in a crusade. It will equally refuse to be mis- 
led by a certain type of isolationist philosophizing 
upon the merits or demerits of the war as a mere 
“struggle between two economic imperialisms.” 
That type of philosophizing is easy, and has a great 
appearance of simplifying the issue. But it does 
not clarify the practical question that lies before 
the individual in this country, and it throws little 
light upon the nature of the struggle abroad. By 
means of such a simplification, it would be easy 
to argue how mistaken, for instance, was our sym- 
pathy for General Franco and the Spanish Nation- 
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alists during their struggle against the Red rule in 
Spain. Theirs, too, was not a “holy war,” nor was 
it ever declared such by the Holy See. But it was 
a just and a necessary war, to rid their country 
and rid Europe of an immediate and horrible men- 
ace. If the merits of that struggle had been de- 
cided upon the merits of Spain’s past political his- 
tory, Europe—and the world with it—would today 
rest in the hands of Stalin. 


CALL a rose a cabbage, and it still smells sweet. 
Call murder what you like, and it still sends up 
a stench to heaven. Now, murder is the direct kill- 
ing of a human being on one’s own authority. Even 
civil law recognizes the fact that the unborn in- 
fant is a person, a human being—it can inherit, 
for example. Hence, the direct killing of the un- 
born infant is murder. And abortion is such a di- 
rect killing. So, if we change the title of an article 
in the August The American Mercury to what it 
should logically read, we get “What Everyone 
Should Know about Murder.” Abortion, we are 
told by the authoress, who knows from experience, 
is dangerous and causes thousands of deaths a year. 
This is particularly true of “criminal” abortions, 
those done by bunglers. Therefore, behold, the 
solution: eliminate the bunglers, legalize only those 
who know how to do the job. By the same reason- 
ing, let us legalize our gangsters, taking care, 
however, to exclude the unartistic ones. As long as 
the tommy-guns are sterilized and the bullets hy- 
gienic, it will not really be murder. 


ACTIVITIES calculated to aid the war spirit oc- 
curred. . . . Governor Robert A. Hurley of Con- 
necticut asserted that Americans must abandon 
their “suicidal complacency,” and answer defeat- 
ists and appeasers “with the language of action, 
the only language than can be understood by the 
madman of Munich.” . . . Sir Gerald Campbell, di- 
rector-general of the British Information Services 
in the United States, released to the press a charge 
that in the Nazi-occupied countries Hitler is steri- 
lizing the native men, and mating the native women 
“like a lot of cattle, with the young Germans.” 
Requested for proof, Sir Gerald remarked: “Well, 
I think it is pretty well known. Certainly in Poland 
it is well known. It is believed to be so in other 
parts, too.” . . . Speaking in London, Harry L. 
Hopkins, Lease-Lend coordinator, told a British 
radio audience that British and American ships 
“are patrolling on parallel lanes.” He pledged all- 
out aid to Russia and China. . . . Bishop Kroll of 
Liberia, speaking in the Protestant Episcopal 
Cathedral of New York, denounced isolationism. 
. . . Completely reversing their attitude from one 
of opposition to war against Hitler to one of full 
cooperation for the defeat of Hitlerism were, in 
addition to the Communist party itself, the follow- 
ing “front” or “transmission belt” groups: the 
Young Communist League, the American Peace 
Mobilization, the American Youth Congress, the 
League of American Writers, the Progressive Com- 


mittee to Rebuild the American Labor Party, the 
Greater New York Industrial Council. . . . The 
American Peace Mobilization changed its name 
to the American People’s Mobilization. . . . General 
Charles de Gaulle, Free French leader, supported 
the view of British Generals Wavell and Auchin- 
leck that for complete German defeat American 
troops must be dispatched to the Eastern Hemis- 


phere. . . . Wendell Willkie called for positive de- 
fense, for “swift moves taken at remote distances 
from the American continent.” .. . Exhibiting two 


postcards received by soldiers and mailed by Sen- 
ator Wheeler urging that letters be written to 
President Roosevelt against war entry, Secretary 
Stimson characterized the Senator’s action as com- 
ing “very near the line of subversive activities 
against the United States, if not treason.” Secre- 
tary Stimson later apologized. . . . President Roose- 
velt associated himself with newspaper editorials 
which remarked Senator Wheeler “Goes Too Far” 
and is “On Dangerous Ground.” 


OPPONENTS of war were active. . . . Speaking 
over the Columbia Broadcasting System, the Most 
Rev. Francis J. L. Beckman, Archbishop of Du- 
buque, deplored “the unholy merger of Christianity 
and Communism under the guise of military neces- 
sity.” He asserted the present conflict is not a 
“holy war, least of all a just war, but a war of one 
imperialism against another.”’ The overwhelming 
majority of Catholics and non-Catholics are “un- 
alterably opposed to participation in this war,” the 
Archbishop stated. . . . Philip F. LaFollette as- 
sailed the “false peace labels which have been 
tacked on” each step toward war. Asserting that 
President Roosevelt has “a constantly shifting 
definition of the Western Hemisphere,” he called 
on Congress to demand a clear-cut statement of 
what the President has in mind for the Army be- 
fore authorizing indefinite retention of the draftees. 
. . . Senator Reynolds asserted he did not believe 
our national interest is or will be imperilled “since 
the armies of the world are apparently destroying 
one another, unless we continue the policy of chal- 
lenging certain nations to conflict and of inject- 
ing ourselves into the quarrels between nations.” 
He said that “great fear has been instilled into the 
minds of the American people by false propaganda 
delivered by newspaper columnists, editorial wri- 
ters, magazine editors, radio commentators, motion 
picture producers of propaganda films in the form 
of ‘March of Time’ releases, newsreels and spe- 
cial feature pictures.” . . . Insisting that Ameri- 
can forces were endangered by the presence of 
the British in Iceland, Senator Lucas demanded 
evacuation of the latter... . Senator Wheeler 
characterized Secretary Stimson’s “near-treason” 
charge as part of a “smear-campaign” to silence 
opposition to war entry. He said that before the 
question of detention of draftees had arisen, he 
mailed a million cards to people from all walks of 
life, whose names were on a commercial list. Only 
a few of the cards reached soldiers in the camps, 
he stated. 
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RUMORS as to the health of our beloved Holy 
Father, supposed to be impaired by fasting and 
concern about the war, are shown to be utterly 
unfounded. His audiences, public and private, take 
place frequently and regularly. Those who listened 
in this country to any of his recent discourses over 
the radio were impressed by the tremendous vigor 
and clarity of his voice. Late photographs of the 
Pope functioning at public events confirm this im- 
pression, while positive statements are now issued 
from Rome reassuring us. The Holy Father knows 
too well how greatly the world needs his presence 
and his judgment in the days to come to allow even 
the war to “get him down.” At a recent audience 
to Diomedes A. Schreiber, Peru’s new Ambassador 
to the Holy See, the Pope again emphasized the 
need for “all nations, and especially those with 
lesser armaments, to work for the reestablish- 
ment of international law on a just and morally 
sound basis.” 


ON July 26, 1927, the Metropolitan Sergius, Ortho- 
dox Archbishop of Novgorod, issued a letter frank- 
ly acknowledging the Soviet regime. As locum 
tenens of the imprisoned Metropolitan Peter Kru- 
titsky, Sergius deeply scandalized believing Rus- 
sians by his complaisance. Their feelings were ex- 
pressed in a soul-shaking utterance: A Voice From 
the Catacombs, a translation of which appeared in 
AMERICA for May 19,1928. Nevertheless, Sergius, un- 
like the creatures of the so-called “Living Church,” 
invented by the Bolsheviks, possessed Orders and 
jurisdiction valid according to the Canons of the 
Orthodox Church. Today, the silence of fourteen 
years is broken. We have the extraordinary spec- 
tacle of the atheist Soviet Government publicly and 
officially proclaiming the words of Metropolitan 
Sergius, blessing in the name of God the war 
against Germany. The significance of this blessing 
is not in what Sergius does, for he is presumably a 
complete tool of the Soviets; but in the circum- 
stance that Stalin and his God-hating associates 
consider it necessary, for the sake of public morale, 
to invoke the aid of a religious motive. They drive 
against religion yet they are compelled to acknowl- 
edge that they need religion, as a powerful means 
of inspiring courage in war. This is an interpreta- 
tion given to Sergius’ utterance by certain thought- 
ful and experienced Russian Orthodox leaders in 
this country. We are curious to note developments. 


NON-CATHOLIC denominations have poured more 
“millions of dollars” into North Carolina than into 
any other State in the Union, said the Most Rev. 
Eugene J. McGuinness, Bishop of Raleigh, speak- 
ing on “Mission Frontiers” at the recent convention 
in Washington of the Catholic Daughters of Amer- 
ica. “Yet their own leaders maintain that four out 
of five people are affiliated to no church whatso- 
ever’; while State-supported birth-control clinics 
are frequent. On the other hand, said the Bishop, 
“the tide of defection has been stemmed, and we 
have come to the point where honest inquiries are 
made even by those whose animosity was the des- 
pair of the missionary of fifty years ago.” 
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ADDRESSING a luncheon at the same convention, 
the Rev. Dr. John K. Cartwright, Chaplain of the 
District of Columbia, C.D.A., while stressing the 
“cruelty and destructiveness of war,” asserted that 
“our enemy—our veritable enemy—our profound 
enemy—is the moral irresponsibility and intellec- 
tual malice of those who conceal from the minds of 
men or who pervert in the hearts of men the mes- 
sage of the spiritual which is the secret of their 
peace,” and are “depriving the youth of all people 
of their trust in God.” 


COLLEGE degrees—B.A. and B.S.—for “dirt” 
farmers—young men who wish to stay and work 
on the land—will be provided by the new course of 
studies in Rural Leadership announced by Trinity 
College, Sioux City, Iowa, conducted by the So- 
ciety of Mary (Marianists). Farm youth will there- 
by be provided with a cultural background and 
with scientific knowledge of agriculture and with 
social experience to enable them to be leaders in 
their rural communities. The opening class will be 
limited to thirty students. 


COUNTRY pastors will be interested in recent 
findings of the Automobile Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, who made a survey of automobile use in 
six widely scattered States. “Average length of the 
trip to church is 5.1 miles,” the survey—quoted by 
the Religious News Service—disclosed. “Of the 
owners who use their cars to take themselves and 
their families to Sunday worship, exactly one-half 
were found to average between fifty and sixty 
round trips a year.” 


ORGANIZED upon a regional association of states, 
a new Europe is proposed by Bishop Gawlina, Po- 
land’s Army Bishop in exile. In this plan, Poland 
and Czecho-Slovakia would intimately collaborate, 
and it would include other Eastern European coun- 
tries. 


WHILE war thunder starts to rumble over the 
Pacific Ocean, peace reigns in the Church of God. 
In the Diocese of Vancouver, in the Japanese Cath- 
olic Church of St. Paul, the first Canadian Japa- 
nese to be ordained priest has celebrated his first 
Solemn Mass. The Rev. Peter Baptist Katsuno is 
a member of the Society of the Atonement, and 
has completed his eleven years of study for the 
priesthood. It is only fourteen years ago that 
Father Katsuno was received into the Catholic 
Church. “To spend and to be spent for the salva- 
tion of my people” was the desire he expressed on 
this great occasion. Even the Japanese not of our 
Faith were deeply moved by his ordination. 


THE Second Liturgical Week will be held this year, 
October 6-10, in St. Paul, Minn., under the honor- 
ary chairmanship of the Rt. Rev. Alcuin Deutsch, 
O.S.B., Abbot of Saint John’s Abbey, Collegeville, 
Minn. The theme, which sounds fascinating and 
will be most practical, is: “The Living Parish: One 
in Worship, Charity, Action.” 
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IN an editorial published last week under the head- 
ing, “Protected Camp Immorality,” this Review 
directed attention to an Army practice which is 
causing much uneasiness to thousands of Ameri- 
can fathers and mothers. The editorial was writ- 
ten under a grave sense of duty. No decent man 
cares to mention this immoral Army practice, still 
less to discuss it. But in this case, silence is not a 
virtue, but vicious cowardice. 

Not parents alone, but all of us want our young 
men to come back to us improved, physically, 
mentally, and morally. We are eager to support 
any movement which can help these young men 
to make their months of service a period in which 
they will not sink in the moral scale, but rise. For 
this very reason, we feel obliged to protest any 
military regulation which can lead the young 
soldier to conclude that sexual immorality does not 
matter much, provided that mechanical and chemi- 
cal means are taken to avoid the diseases which 
commonly follow promiscuity. And it seems to me 
that some, at least, among the young recruits will 
reach exactly that conclusion, if the Army con- 
tinues to hand out to them “practical mechanical 
protection against venereal infection,”’ and to erect 
prophylactic stations open to them at all hours 
of the day and night. 

Most of us know by heart the reasons which 
have been alleged for the course made mandatory 
by the Army Regulations. Despite all that can be 
said by the officers, including the Chaplain, some 
of the men, it is argued, are going to expose them- 
selves to infection. This is regrettable, of course, 
but they say they can keep a bad matter from 
getting worse by providing, first, a mechanical 
protective device, and next, a place in which the 
man who has run the risk of disease can be aided. 
With this man’s morals, they claim they have no 
direct concern, but what can be done to keep down 
the incidence of infection, will be done. 

It is quite obvious that these Army Regulations 
do not take morals into account. If they did, they 
would not prescribe methods which, to not a few 
of the young men, far removed from the moral 
and social restraints of home, are a direct incite- 
ment to vicious courses. 

Let us turn to The Basic Field Manual: Military 
Sanitation and First Aid, published last year by 
order of the Secretary of War. There, under the 
head of “Control Measures,” we read that all “post 
exchanges are required to stock condoms of ap- 


proved quality,” and that “some one of these [| pro- 
phylactic tubes] will be stocked by the post ex- 
change.” This gives us no exalted idea of moral 
standards in our new Army. But that is not all. In 
addition, “the Medical Department is responsible 
for operating sufficient prophylactic stations to 
serve adequately each command,” and at these sta- 
tions “any soldier may apply for treatment regard- 
less of the hour.” Evidently, the Government is not 
quite sure of the efficacy of its mechanical and pro- 
phylactic devices. 

The psychological effect on the young soldier of 
this elaborate set-up cannot but be bad. It con- 
veys, almost irresistibly, the impression that the 
Government expects him to indulge in riotous 
courses from time to time, and has no objection, 
provided that precautions are taken against dis- 
ease. 

It is no justification to say that these “precau- 
tions” are taken in all armies. At least, the con- 
tention is no stronger than the rejoinder that they 
should be taken in none. But our position is that 
we are unable to approve the theory that it is 
lawful to do evil that some good may result. This 
position was so well explained by the Most Rev. 
J. B. Simonds, D.D., Archbishop of Hobart, Austra- 
lia, in a public address on November 28, 1940, that 
I am presuming His Excellency’s permission to 
quote liberally. 

“T have the unpleasant duty of speaking plainly 
in criticism of the action of our public authorities 
in sanctioning a regulation which cannot fail to 
have a subversive effect on the moral tone of the 
community. It has come as an unpleasant shock 
to many people to learn that contraceptive devices 
are regularly issued to the soldiers of the A.LF. 
and militia camps of Australia. In Tasmania, pub- 
lic tenders were recently called for the wholesale 
supply of rubber contraceptives to the military 
authorities, and they are now regularly handed out 
in great numbers to all the men who request them. 
This sordid matter has been made the subject of 
complaint to me by parents of young soldiers, who 
are distressed to find that their sons have been cor- 
rupted by the easy road to vice which officialdom 
has opened to them. 

“The demoralizing effect which this action of the 
Government will have on the youth of Australia 
is incalculable, and the regulation which empow- 
ered it is a disgraceful one with which no decent 
Government should be associated. The distribution 
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of these things to men in camp is stated to have 
been undertaken in order to protect them from 
the danger of infection from venereal disease. 

“Does the Federal Government, then, accept as 
a principle the vicious theory that the end justifies 
the means, no matter how immoral these means 
may be? 

“Under the pretext of protecting the physical 
health of a relatively small and undisciplined 
minority, our leaders have chosen the depraved 
course of handing out to the young men of Austra- 
lia hundreds of thousands of instruments of im- 
morality. Surely it is not too much to expect that, 
as they are rightly solicitous for the physical health 
of the troops, they would be equally solicitous for 
the moral health of the youth of the country, and 
would refrain from spending the people’s money 
to provide them with incentives to sin. 

“We cheerfully resign ourselves to the oppres- 
sive burden of taxation which is imposed to carry 
the present war to a victorious issue. But it is a 
most depressing thing to learn that any of the 
money wrung from the people or begged from the 
poor in war-savings, is allocated for purposes of 
immorality. 

“The religious leaders in the various States are 
doing their best to maintain the spiritual and moral 
standards of the men in uniform. Their people have 
made splendid sacrifices to build, equip, and main- 
tain many church-huts where the spiritual needs 
of the men can be met, and their recreation taken 
in a clean and healthy atmosphere. The Federal 
Government has no money with which to assist 
this fine uplifting work, but it does not scruple to 
spend the public money to break down the moral 
standards of the youths whom it invites or con- 
scripts to defend the ideals of the nation. It is 
little wonder that cynicism so often greets the as- 
sertion that we are fighting to uphold the Chris- 
tian standards of life. 

“We Catholics have a clearly-defined principle 
to guide us in judging this action of the Govern- 
ment. It is a principle given to us by the Holy 
Spirit through the pen of Saint Paul, who strong- 
ly reprobated the theory that we may do evil that 
some good may result. (Rom. iii, 8.) On this prin- 
ciple we must take our stand, even though it should 
prove to be as unpalatable to modern paganism as 
Saint Paul’s insistence on justice and chastity was 
to the Roman Governor, Felix.” 

I do not see how anyone who respects the prin- 
ciples of Christian morality can dissent from the 
views so frankly and bravely stated by Archbishop 
Simonds. It is certainly the duty of the Govern- 
ment to take every possible precaution to guard 
the health of these young men, but—unless we 
go all-out totalitarian and assert that the Govern- 
ment is not bound by any law—it is also obliged to 
do what lies within its province to safeguard their 
morals. When it fails in this important duty, then, 
as the Archbishop says, its assertion that it is 
fighting to uphold the Christian standards of life 
is apt to fall on cynical ears. 

It is clear from the Government Manual from 
which I have quoted, that the military authorities 
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realize the difficulty inherent in the age-old prob- 
lem of keeping an army free from venereal disease. 
Yet it is impossible to escape the conclusion, after 
studying the Manual, that in the military scheme 
too much reliance is placed on prophylaxis and 
upon mechanical devices, and too little on the in- 
fluence of factors which are of another nature. A 
military observer has recently said that probably 
seven-eighths of the drafted men in a given camp 
are amenable at all times to military discipline. 
The remainder constitute the dregs of the camp. 
In spite of the wisest administration of discipline, 
they will break through, and can be controlled 
only when sent to prison. Archbishop Simonds 
probably had some such conclusion in mind when 
he said that the Government had provided an im- 
moral and disgraceful plan “of protecting the 
health of a relatively small and undisciplined 
minority.” The American military regulations ap- 
parently assume that this plan must be applied 
to all the men. 

The sixth chapter of the Basic Field Manual ends 
by prescribing methods which can be used when- 
ever an excessively high venereal rate is found in 
a command. Were these precautions taken from 
the beginning, the alleged need of mechanical de- 
vices in this fight against disease would probably 
disappear. “Stringent control measures may be 
necessary. These may include all or any part of the 
following: (1) Placing red light districts and all 
places selling liquor out of bounds. (2) Patrolling 
of restricted districts by military police. (3) Limit- 
ing passes to four hours; granting no passes after 
9 p.m. (4) Classifying passes. (5) Routine bed 
checking.” These regulations, but especially the 
first two, ought to be applied from the outset, and 
enforced consistently, instead of being held back 
until the camp is rotten with disease. Military po- 
lice, properly trained, can search out places of evil 
resort as often as they are re-opened in another dis- 
trict, and again put them out of bounds. That de- 
gree of supervision, surely, should be found possible. 

Only a tyro in the knowledge of human nature 
will think that the solution of this problem can be 
easily reached. But it must be held for certain that 
no solution can be found in a method which is 
itself a violation of the moral law. When a gov- 
ernment distributes contraceptives in its military 
camps, it acts on the immoral principle that evil 
may be done for a good end, helps to break down 
the soldier’s moral sense and, as Archbishop 
Simonds has said, engages in a disgraceful busi- 
ness with which no decent Government should be 
associated. 

Every approach to a solution must be controlled 
by moral and religious principles. If these prin- 
ciples are held to be of secondary importance to 
the mechanical devices recommended in the Army 
regulations, a decrease in the incidence of venereal 
disease may be secured, but at the cost of under- 
mining moral standards. The Army practice may 
produce healthy animals, but the ideal which we 
are entitled to demand of the Government is the 
soldier who is a Christian gentleman, faithful to 
his country, because he is faithful to his God. 








MUCH RICH BOOTY 
IN DUTCH EAST INDIES 


MAURICE FELDMAN 











WHEN Japan’s Foreign Minister, Hachiro Arita, 
turned the spotlight on the Netherlands Indies by 
voicing his country’s interest in the future of the 
islands, bringing Secretary of State Cordell Hull’s 
reply that this country would oppose any change 
in the status of the territory, he was talking of a 
region which has been a source of rich world trade 
since the Middle Ages. 

While to a large number of Americans the Dutch 
East Indies, as they are commonly called, mean 
Bali, the sarong or the rijs-tafel, actually they are 
one of the world’s greatest storehouses of agricul- 
tural and mineral wealth, the quest for which led 
to the settlement of this hemisphere. 

The Netherlands East Indies are the fifth larg- 
est producers of oil, the second largest of tin, and, 
with British Malaya, practically monopolists for 
the production of rubber. There is an abundance of 
other products. The Netherlands East Indies run a 
good third in the world’s trade for export of cane 
sugar and coffee, tea and palm-kernel oil. They 
grow the finest tobacco, all kinds of spices, such as 
pepper and clove, and much kapok—the stuff that 
looks like cotton wool. Gold and silver are also 
found in the Netherlands East Indies. They hold 
the world’s monopoly for cinchona, the tree of 
which the bark is powdered to make quinine. All 
that and much more: for instance, rice and cacao, 
coal and timber, belong to the wealth which nature, 
with tropical generosity, has bestowed on these 
beautiful islands. 

Yes, wonderfully beautiful they are, these islands 
which, in the words of one of the greatest East 
Indian authors, “wind round the equator like a 
girdle of emeralds.” Evergreen is their color, and 
they lie there in deep blue clear tropical sea under 
the brilliant sun, like jewels, a precious possession. 

Java is by far the most important island of the 
Archipelago. It has an area of about 50,000 square 
miles, compared with the total of 750,000 of this 
part of the Netherlands colonial empire. That total 
is nearly half the size of British India. Java is very 
thickly populated. It contains about forty million 
inhabitants out of the total of fifty-three millions 
who live under the Dutch flag in the East. 

The capital, Batavia, has universities, and looks 
like a modern European city. The high standard of 
development of Java has not yet been reached on 
the other three big islands, Sumatra, Celebes and 
Borneo. Sumatra is not so highly cultivated as 
Java. But the northeast produces most of the rub- 
ber and tobacco, the southeast produces oil, and 
the islands off the coast are the centers of tin min- 
ing. Borneo is the least developed of these big 
islands, but it is there that the ground supplies the 









best oil. The inner part of the island is hardly ex- 
plored, and there are hopes of finding gold and 
silver in the rough and rocky mountains in the cen- 
ter. These are thinly populated with Dayaks, the 
wild tribe in which, not so very long ago, a man 
had to prove his value as a warrior by the number 
of heads of his slain enemies. Farther to the east 
we find the famous Spice Islands, which played 
such an important part in the early history of the 
East Indies, but which have lost considerably in 
value. In the south the string of the little Sunda 
Islands, of which Bali is the best known, leads to 
New Guinea. New Guinea is partly Dutch and 
partly British. 

Because of this country’s big demand for rub- 
ber, palm and tapioca, the United States takes about 
nineteen per cent of the colony’s exports and sup- 
plies about ten per cent of its imports. The dis- 
location of trade due to the war must have altered 
these figures, which were based on pre-war trade 
charts. Naturally there are no statistics available 
for any extended period since war broke out, but 
the Netherlands Indies Trade Commission at 
Rockefeller Center, New York City, has some fig- 
ures for 1939 which show the way trade is shifting. 

In the last four months of the year 1939, this 
country bought forty-nine per cent more than 
in the preceding eight months. Similarly the per- 
centages advanced for tea from 16 to 23, for coffee 
from 3 to 6, for cocoa from 4 to 43, for palm oil 
from 43 to 49 and for sisal from 37 to 56. 

Now all these valuable possessions, for the devel- 
opment of which the Dutch have worked so hard, 
all these islands, will be drawn into the war in the 
near future. It is probable that Germany will ‘‘ask” 
Japan soon to “protect” the Dutch East Indies. 

The Governor-General has recently announced 
that a state of war now exists in the Netherlands 
East Indies. The strategy of their defense is of 
course based on their geographical position. The 
Netherlands East Indies form a bridge of islands 
between two great parts of the British Empire, 
India on one side, Australia on the other. Facing 
Sumatra lies the biggest British naval base in the 
Far East, Singapore. In the north are the French 
bases of French Indo-China, which are now in the 
hands of Japan. But the Netherlands East Indies 
do not rely on the help of the British navy only. 
They have in the first place a strong army of In- 
dian soldiers, commanded by Dutch officers. With 
a population of fifty-three millions, partly consist- 
ing of warlike tribes, it is easy to maintain a regu- 
lar army, well equipped and well trained. 

The army has plenty of experience in warfare. 
The Air Force is also well trained and well 
equipped. Last, but not least, there is the navy. It 
is obvious that so long a coastline cannot properly 
be guarded on all points against landing of troops 
from enemy ships. It is to be expected that the 
enemy would first try to capture the oil-centers on 
the south coast of Borneo. These are garrisoned by 
specially trained troops, and it goes without saying 
that, should the war start in the next few weeks in 
these islands, their orders are to destroy the oil- 
wells as completely as possible. 
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HOW NEAR TREASON 
MAY A POSTCARD BE? 


JOHN WILTBYE 











SENATOR Wheeler has stirred up a hornets’ nest, 
and before the hornets subside, perhaps we can 
have an adequate investigation of the abuse of the 
franking privilege by members of Congress. Sen- 
ator Wheeler, it appears, franked a million post- 
cards through the mails to present his opinion that 
all good citizens should write the President and 
beg him to keep us out of war. 

Now there is nothing new about franking even 
a million postcards. About 13,000,000 were franked 
by needlessly anxious Democratic statesmen dur- 
ing the last campaign. Obscure as I am, I frequent- 
ly receive franked leaflets and pamphlets from 
Washington designed to enlighten my ignorance 
by giving me, as an old friend of mine used to say, 
the pros and the cons on both sides of the ques- 
tion. Occasionally these communications are in- 
teresting, but rarely are they important. Most of 
them are openly partisan in character and purpose. 

Senator Wheeler, then, is not the only, or even 
the most conspicuous sinner. Attention is focussed 
on him, not because he abused the franking priv- 
ilege (which I think he did), but because a few 
hundreds of these postcards were forwarded to 
men who had been drafted for military service. 

The accusation of the Secretary of War that the 
mailing of these postcards to enlisted men “comes 
very near the line of subversive activities against 
the United States, if not treason,” cannot be taken 
seriously. Under the Constitution, “treason against 
the United States shall consist only in levying war 
against them, or in adhering to their enemies, giv- 
ing them aid and comfort.” (III, 3.) “Very near 
treason” is the same as a “very near circle,”’ and 
that is no circle at all. 

Next, it will hardly be contended that to mail a 
postcard advising citizens, even in the Army, to 
“Write today to President Roosevelt, at the White 
House in Washington, that you are against our 
entry into the European war,” is equivalent to 
“levying war” against the United States. Whether 
these postcards will please the leaders of any for- 
eign Government, may be a matter for dispute. But 
they cannot convict the sender of the guilt of “ad- 
hering to their enemies, giving them aid and com- 
fort,” for the simple reason that the United States 
have no enemies, and can have none until Con- 
gress declares the existence of a state of war. We 
are at peace today with all the world, even with the 
beastly Soviet Government whose representatives 
were received in state at Washington last week. 
Recognizing these facts, Secretary Stimson has 
withdrawn his charges. 

Treason, then, must be put out of the picture. 
But can it be held that to authorize the mailing of 
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these postcards fairly comes under the head of 
“subversive activities against the United States”? 

A subversive activity, as I understand the term, 
is one that is aimed at the overthrow by violence 
of our constitutional form of government, or which 
in an unlawful manner nullifies or impedes any 
constitutional act of any of the coordinate branches 
of the Federal Government. It is not subversive, 
for instance, to advocate the repeal of any clause 
of the Constitution, or of the whole Constitution, 
by peaceful means. The right of any citizen to 
do this is protected by the Constitution. Nor is it 
subversive for me to express, in writing or by word, 
disagreement with a policy of the Government, and 
to appeal to the President or to Congress to re- 
voke that policy. To petition the Government for 
redress of grievances is, again, one of the clearest 
guarantees of the Constitution, and this guarantee 
cannot be set aside by any Federal department or 
official. Only the people can withdraw it. 

In what sense, then, can the mailing of these 
postcards be said to be “subversive’’? As far as 
I can see, in no sense. No military regulation can 
destroy the right of the humblest soldier to com- 
municate with Congress or with the President. 
Since this right undoubtedly exists, to urge him 
in a lawful manner to exercise it cannot be “sub- 
versive.” That the opinions expressed in the com- 
munication may be quite worthless, is beside the 
point. The only point is the constitutional right 
which belongs to the enlisted man, no less than to 
the civilian. 

It is conceded, of course, that in time of war 
restrictions may be placed upon the exercise of 
the right to petition, since the general welfare must 
take precedence of the individual good. It is also 
conceded that enlisted men may yield their exer- 
cise of a right during their period of service, or 
be required to yield it, just as a worker on a Gov- 
ernment project may agree not to use the right to 
strike. But it will hardly be argued that the soldier 
who, after agreeing not to use his right to peti- 
tion Congress or the President, uses it, is guilty 
of treason or of subversive activities. Nor are they 
guilty who urge him to do this. 

The flurry caused by this postcard incident 
stresses the difficulties which a Government, lim- 
ited in its powers by a Constitution, must face when 
it maintains a large peace-time standing army. Go- 
ing back to the “Declaration of Rights” of the Con- 
tinental Congress (October 14, 1774) we can per- 
ceive what our forefathers thought of these estab- 
lishments. Their suspicion and dislike are empha- 
sized in the debates of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion. What they dreaded was the possibility (which 
many thought a probability) that a large stand- 
ing army would be used by unscrupulous politicians 
and ambitious office-holders for the destruction of 
the liberties of the people. 

.Who shall say that their fear, based on their 
knowledge of human nature, need not concern us 
today? Assuredly, the Army must not be used as 
a political machine. But it will certainly be so used, 
if the constitutional rights of any American, even 
if he be a soldier, are ruthlessly disregarded. 





A STRANGE NEW WORLD, 
IF THE MANAGERS GOVERN IT 


JOHN LaFARGE 








WHEN the analytical French critic, Henri Beyle 
(“Stendhal”), traveled from Smolensk to Moscow 
in August, 1812, he wrote to his sister, Pauline, 
concerning his impressions of Russia. Moscow, 
he said, had been ruined by Napoleon. Before 
the invasion it had been the most delightful city in 
Europe, although one of the least known. Nowhere 
did you find more comfort and elegance provided 
for those who could afford to pay for it. Homes 
were charmingly furnished, art, music, diversions 
of every kind were abundant. The wealthy Musco- 
vites, he found, had developed the possibilities of 
pleasant living for the very reason that they were 
subjected to an absolute despotism. They were for- 
bidden to do anything but amuse themselves. They 
could not take moral problems seriously, like the 
Austrians, or engage in political responsibilities, as 
the British, or indulge in personal rivalries and 
ambitions, like the Parisians. Life was completely 
managed for them from above. 

Moscow today is not so different from Moscow 
before 1812, as described by Stendhal. Again the 
“blessings” of comfort and luxury, such as they 
may be, are showered upon a small and highly 
privileged class. They are not the thousand or more 
families who derived from their estates or invest- 
ments a yearly income of “fifteen to twenty thou- 
sand pounds.” They are a new group of citizens, 
the product of Bolshevism, the so-called managers: 
technical experts, superintendents of mass produc- 
tion, industrial management executives. They live 
on the fat of the Soviet land. Theirs is the caviar 
and on their backs the furs; at their command all 
the nation’s resources in oil, gasoline, steel, farm 
products, human labor itself. They are the boys 
who, to speak pedantically in James Burnham’s 
favorite formula, enjoy the two high prerogatives 
of economic control: immediate access to the 
means of production and preferential treatment in 
the distribution of what is produced. 

The gross inequalities of old Moscow were pain- 
ful, they were scandalous, and laid the seeds for 
Russia’s ruin. But there was no pretense of any- 
thing else. Now the gross inequalities of Soviet 
Moscow masquerade absurdly under the name of 
communistic Socialism, which is supposed to dis- 
tribute goods according to everybody’s needs and 
to produce them for the benefit of all. 

Why this contradiction? 

According to James Burnham, The Managerial 
Revolution (John Day. $2.50), the thing that has 


actually occurred in the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics is not Socialism or Communism, but 
quite a different affair, the revolution of managers. 
This revolution is occurring all over the world at 
the present time, though it has reached its highest 
development in Soviet Russia, with Nazi Germany 
running fairly close. 

Soviet Russia is governed not by the rubber- 
stamp congresses and elected “representatives” of 
the people; but by the technical experts, who form 
a privileged aristocracy to whom the great masses 
of the people are totally subservient. 

Managerial society, too, is found, practically 
speaking, in Nazi Germany, and is the basis of the 
“New Order” as planned by the Nazi conquerors. 
Hence there is no fundamental difference between 
a Nazi-dominated and a Communist-dominated so- 
ciety. In either instance, “production is king,” and 
the power rests in the hands of those who can 
most readily further it. 

According to Burnham, a revolution is taking 
place, which will place society, government, busi- 
ness, indeed the whole of human life, entirely in 
the hands of production managers. 

The managers, he explains, are in the process 
of becoming the ruling class in society. They are 
not the owners of productive plants. They are not 
the finance-capitalists who now are the ruling class 
in the United States. But they are the clever, high- 
ly trained men who possess and put into practice 
the productive secrets which are the fruit of the 
technical discoveries of our age. 

In the managerial society, these production men 
and technicians will have complete control of the 
masses of the people, who will exist simply to do 
their bidding. They will decide what the masses 
need for their daily bread and comfort, will plan 
the distribution of the goods that are produced, 
keeping, however, the best share for themselves. 
If they are kindly and generous, their regime will 
respond. But if they are cruel and selfish, a reign 
of terror follows. 

This is the process, according to Burnham, which 
is taking place in this country. Power has not yet 
left the hands of the great finance-capitalists, but 
is rapidly passing from them. “Bright young men,” 
he observes, of “trained and educated and ambi- 
tious youth,” are seeking careers in the govern- 
ment, “not as politicians in the old sense, but as 
managers in the various agencies and bureaus in 
all the myriad fields where they now operate. A 
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generation ago these young men would almost all 
have been headed for private enterprise.’’ The re- 
sult will be a “managerial society.” 

The basis of the economic structure of managerial 
society is governmental (state) ownership and con- 
trol of the major instruments of production. On a 
world scale, the transition to this economic struc- 
ture is well advanced. All the evidence at our dis- 
posal indicates that the development will continue, 
will, in fact, proceed at a rate much speedier in the 
future than that of the past; and that the transi- 
tion will be completed. We may not like this pros- 
pect; we may most bitterly resent it. But to think 
that it is not the most probable outcome is to judge 
history in terms of our desires and not of the 
evidence amply before us. 


One such piece of evidence is found in the activi- 
ties of a Government which (p. 148) is “building 
roads and steel mills and houses and electric plants 
and shipyards, which is the biggest of all bankers 
and farmers and movie producers, which in the end 
is the corporate manager of all the instruments of 
economic production.” 

Particularly dogmatic is Burnham in asserting 
that the Socialist or Marxian revolution is com- 
pletely side-tracked by the revolution of the man- 
agers. There is no expectation whatsoever of 
achieving a classless, fully democratic and inter- 
national society, in the Marxian sense of those 
terms. Most of the Marxist parties have in point 
of fact been absorbed into the various Fascist 
movements, or have “abandoned their hopes and 
become wholly passive.” 

The New Deal is drawing steadily closer, not to 
the Communist ideologies, which have failed of 
realization, but to the managerial ideologies. The 
New Deal is a transition phase along the mana- 
gerial path, which will seem “primitive” to the 
society of the future. 

Like all wide, capacious formulae, Mr. Burn- 
ham’s simple explanation of what is going on may 
be denied as easily as it is asserted. There are a 
dozen other ways of expressing the type of moral, 
economic, social change we are going through; and 
like Rudyard Kipling’s tribal lays, every single one 
of them is right. 

It is easy to show, for instance, that Mr. Burn- 
ham grievously and childishly miscalculates the 
force of religious and moral ideals. Whether or 
no he likes them or not, these ideals are still a 
driving force in the world. Crushed to earth in one 
region they arise in another. 

Moreover, hatred for those ideals, zeal for the 
extirpation of religion and Christianity, is a ter- 
ribly active force. Communism as an economic 
and political system may be the washout that Mr. 
Burnham declares. But its fantastic and contra- 
dictory notions are carried on by an ideological 
zeal quite outside of the economic field and out- 
side of economic causes. 

It is easy to ask, too, whether the managers, 
once they are completely in the saddle, will not 
revive most of the tricks of the capitalists whom 
Burnham sees being so rapidly displaced. Burn- 
ham’s assurance that they will completely solve 
the problem of unemployment—capitalism’s flag- 
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rant failure—as it has been “solved” in the totali- 
tarian countries, rests upon an hypothesis for the 
future. The managerial society, as he pictures it, 
ignores man’s biological needs, as applied to healthy 
and productive living. It wholly forgets that no 
society can endure which slights the family and 
the family’s relation to the land. In this respect, 
therefore, the new order will be no better off than 
capitalism. 

But with all this and much more, enough reality 
remains in the picture Burnham has painted to 
make us ask ourselves a very pertinent question. 
If this type of revolution is taking place, how can 
religion and morality, how can Christianity be 
saved in the face of it? 

Burnham frankly admits that the managerial 
society will have its own crises and cruelties. With 
the world in the hands of “managers” thoroughly 
hostile to God and religion, there will be Dachaus 
and Lubianka prisons on every continent. 

The question, placed still more pertinently, is: 
shall Christianity in its combat to save itself and 
its own institutions, burden itself also with the 
task of trying to save that capitalism whose econ- 
omy the “managers” have taken over? 

Christianity, for instance, is bound to defend the 
God-given right of the individual family to possess 
and to transmit to its descendants such a share in 
the earth’s surface as is necessary for the family’s 
economic and cultural life. It teaches the right of 
private property as it teaches the social obliga- 
tions which make that right always relative to 
the common good. Against the “managers” who 
shall have grabbed all property for their own ex- 
clusive control, Christianity is bound to defend 
these rights. But does this mean that Christianity 
must also pose as the champion of all that is under- 
stood in this country by “private initiative’—in 
an economic sense—and the traditional ‘“Ameri- 
can way of life’? 

“Private initiative,” in the laissez-faire sense, 
has brought us its curses, and sown the seed for 
present disasters. In a benign and moderate sense, 
with due consideration for the rights of others, it 
has brought us its blessings. If we can defend 
these blessings against the ravages of the new 
world economy, let us by all means do so. But if 
such defense is powerless, and there seem to be 
ample indications that it is, why tie the Bark of 
Peter to a sinking boat? The Bark itself cannot 
be sunk, but the safety of those who ride in it can 
be exposed to the wash of the waves by attempts 
to steer it on a profitless course. 

The sooner Christian truths and values are dis- 
associated from a perishing social and economic 
system, the more speedily can genuinely Christian 
social and economic institutions be prepared, which 
will function after the coming “managerial” so- 
ciety shall have collapsed. 

Essentials are often lost, in political strategy as 
well as in warfare, by a stubborn adherence to 
accidentals that are incapable of being defended. 
Our practical problem is to determine what are 
the essentials in the American “way of life” that 
our Faith itself compels us to defend at all cost. 





THE VIRGIN MOTHER DIED 


BUT HER BODY IS 


IN HEAVEN 


W. J. McGARRY, S.J. 











HISTORY and theology know very little about Our 
Lady’s last days on earth, but very much about 
her going to Heaven. The literature of the first 
Christian century contains the books of the New 
Testament in which the public written revelation 
of the Kingdom is given to us. In the Scriptures 
there is nothing about the death or Assumption 
of the Mother of God. The Church writings of the 
following three or four centuries are concerned 
with apologetic and doctrinal questions of many 
kinds. There is in them much direct testimony 
about the holiness and prerogatives of Our Lady, 
and some few passages concerning her Assumption. 
It is in the fifth and sixth centuries that we begin 
to hear definitely and increasingly that Mary died 
and that shortly after her death she was taken, 
body and soul, into Heaven. Her resurrection and 
ascension have been accomplished centuries ahead 
of the rest of men who must await final judgment. 

Even the first notices of the Assumption are 
earmarked with the note that the doctrine was 
treasured in the memories of the Church. Before 
the year 600 A.D., the Emperor Mauritius found 
the Feast of the Assumption so popular in certain 
parts of his empire that he extended it to all his 
provinces. It was celebrated on the fifteenth of 
August and was called the Dormition of Our Lady. 
This is a very beautiful and suggestive name. The 
time between the death of Our Lady and the re- 
union of her soul and body in immortal life was 
so brief that it was called a sleep or a repose. 
When the Latin liturgy took over the Feast from 
the Eastern Churches, it followed the Eastern 
name, and celebrated the Dormitio or Pausatio of 
Our Lady. Moreover, the name is an old one for 
death among the Christians. Saint Paul speaks of 
the Christian death as a sleep; for the bodies of the 
just are in repose, awaiting the word of God which 
will revivify them in life eternal. 

How beautifully the event and its underlying 
theology had been developed by the year 600 A.D., 
may be seen from a Preface or Contestatio of an 
old Gothic Mass of Our Lady: 

It is meet and just, Almighty God, that we give 
great thanks at this day and time, honorable above 
others, when faithful Israel went out from Egypt 
and the Virgin Mother of God passed from earth to 
Christ. She inherited no touch of corruption, and 
felt not its effect in her grave. She was free of all 
stain, glorious in her Conception, made secure in her 
Assumption, and crowned with her reward in para- 
dise. She had suffered no virgin’s loss in marriage, 


yet had her desire in the fruit of her womb. She 
endured no pains in her travail, nor fatigue in her 
transit to heaven. In life she was unstained through 
act of her own, and in death undissolved by the 
forces of nature. 


This is but one of the numerous passages of the 
early centuries on which the Church bases her ap- 
proval of the doctrine of the Assumption. It is not 
yet a defined article of Faith; yet it has been held 
dearly through many centuries and seems clearly 
included among the prerogatives which God con- 
ferred on His Blessed Mother. It is very probable 
that our own century will see this doctrine raised 
to the dignity of an article of Faith. If so, we shall 
then complete the tale of the end of Mary’s days 
with as beautiful a doctrine as that which touches 
her beginnings in the Immaculate Conception. 

The above words have been cited because they 
connect the events of Mary’s last days on earth 
with the prerogative of the sinlessness of her be- 
ginnings. The Conception and the Assumption are 
linked. Indeed, both prerogatives flow from the 
nearness of Christ and Mary, a nearness which is 
verified in their holiness, though the Mother is 
immeasurably below the Son, while immeasurably 
above us; verified also in their offices, for as Christ 
is the Redeemer, Mary is the Co-redemptrix—an- 
other beautiful doctrine of Marian theology which 
is becoming daily more clear in the Church. 

Moreover, the above quotation suggests those 
theological thoughts from which we can try to 
know something of the death of Our Lady. 

Pain and death at the end of life are not sur- 
prising if we consider man’s natural equipment of 
body and soul. Decomposition and disintegration 
are processes which go on according to the laws of 
loss and substitution in our bodies. Longevity is, 
in one sense, an ability to build up more rapidly 
than we fall apart, and to replace successfully 
what has been torn down and thrown out. And 
when we do fall apart and so much is gone that 
the old machine becomes like the “‘oneshoss shay,” 
then dissolution is so rapid as to appal and repel; 
the mortician succeeds the beautician, and poor old 
brother body, as the monks used to call him, is 
laid under the sod. 

But if we think of our combination of soul and 
body in the light of God’s gifts to the father of our 
race, we see that natural pain and death were 
taken away. Along with the magnificent gift of 
sanctifying grace, Adam was given the wonderful 
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privileges of immortality and impassibility. That 
is, in God’s plan he and his children were not to 
die; they were to pass from earth to Heaven by 
translation—carried from life here to life eternal 
without the separation of body and soul; further- 
more, Adam and his sons were not to suffer disease 
or be subject to those embarrassing processes of 
dissolution, which are, after all, nothing but the 
harbingers and forerunners of the grave. 

Adam sinned and he lost his gifts. Death and pain 
entered the world; this is Saint Paul’s word, for 
the death which man suffered was now the punish- 
ment of his sin, and thus was first experienced as 
a result of sin and not as a consequence of natural 
processes. And in this story of the beginnings of 
death, is it not strange to read that sin could not 
wait for the first normal death of one of the race; 
sin anticipated the normal day when it raised the 
hand of Cain to slay Abel. Saint Paul says also that 
death came to reign; and reign it did until it was 
itself slain by the risen Christ. In the Resurrection 
of Christ we have the sign that this reign of death 
is over; we have it also in the doctrine of the As- 
sumption of Our Lady. 

Two reasons are given for the fact that Our 
Lord did not inherit original sin. One is the utter 
sanctity and sinlessness of His human nature be- 
cause it was united to the Person of the Word of 
God. The other is the fact that original sin is trans- 
mitted to man through normal generation from 
parents. Our Lord was miraculously conceived in 
the womb of His Mother; the process of generation 
was not normal in His case; it was miraculous. 

Our Lady did not inherit original sin, even though 
she was born normally from parents, because God 
exempted her from the debt of all the sons and 
daughters of Adam. She was conceived with a 
plenitude of Grace. This privilege came to her in 
view of the foreseen merits of Christ’s Cross. 

Death and pain, then, in the case of Christ and 
Mary are not due to any inheritance of original 
sin. They are, at most, a remote debt which both 
were to pay to the demands of their human nature. 
And God wished both of them to pay this debt. 
For the wisdom of God contrived this beautiful 
scheme in the process of redeeming mankind: the 
very ugly results of the sin of man were taken 
by the Son of God and made the instruments of the 
saving of man. Death and pain, ugly things in 
themselves, and horrible because of the history of 
sin which lies behind them, were thus consecrated 
and made to forward the Divine plans, because the 
Son of God suffered and died for us. 

Our Lady shared in pains which no sin of hers 
deserved. Her pains were likened to those of Christ. 
She suffered her heart’s agony on Calvary, where 
she became the Mother of men. That scene of the 
Mother of God at the foot of the cross reveals 
clearly that if her motherhood of Christ was pain- 
less in the grotto of Bethlehem, her motherhood 
of men was far from painless on the hill of Gol- 
gotha. 

We have, then, explained why Christ suffered 
and died, and why Our Lady suffered. It is easy 
to understand that, like her Son, she was to die, 
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too. And in all the testimony which we have con- 
cerning Mary’s last days there is only a small still 
voice of one church writer who says that Our 
Lady did not die. There is general agreement that 
she did, and, in fact, the doctrine of the Assump- 
tion supposes that her death took place. For it 
teaches that her body and soul were reunited after 
death and brought into Heaven to be crowned 
there as Queen of angels and men. 

History tells us nothing of the death of the 
Virgin. Yet what we know of the theology concern- 
ing her gives us the right to set down certain notes. 
Since nature only had a title to have the Mother 
of God die, and not nature as it has been subjected 
to the ravages of an inherited stain in human be- 
ginnings, it seems that Our Lady did not die of any 
disease or of old age. What sort of death, then, 
remains? By a transport of love! 

We take it for granted that after the agony of 
Mary on Calvary she was given the ineffable de- 
light of receiving the first apparition of the risen 
Christ. It is also probable that her love of her Son 
and her God was increased in almost incredible pro- 
portions after the time of His Ascension. During 
the years when she lived with Saint John, her in- 
effable yearnings to live in eternal association with 
her Jesus must have been sharpened by her mem- 
ories of the indescribably happy years of Christ’s 
childhood and manhood in Nazareth. 

It is obvious that her later years were given prin- 
cipally to contemplation and to long prayers of 
love, and thus it is entirely probable that when 
the hour destined by God for the death of His 
Mother came, she was in a transport of love which 
gripped her heart and so intensified its action that 
love itself may be said to have stilled it. Mary’s 
soul passed from earth to vision in a swoon of 
love. Her body lay for John’s tender care at burial, 
and death laid no finger of corruption upon it. 

We have no direct notices about the place of 
Mary’s death. Ancient witnesses are not heard for 
some centuries after her death, and then they do 
not agree. Some say that she was still living when 
Saint John left Palestine to take up his residence 
and apostolate at Ephesus; others say that she 
died in Jerusalem, and that then the Apostle felt 
free to go to Asia Minor. The account that she died 
in Jerusalem seems preferable, though there is no 
certainty in the matter. The Mother of God would 
have preferred to die in Jerusalem. Just outside 
the city wall was the hill on which she had become 
Mother of men when her Son died; not far away 
was the grotto of Bethlehem where she became 
Mother of God because all men had died. 

We know not the time, nor can we conjecture 
with certainty her age. She was less than fourteen 
when Christ was born; He lived about thirty-five 
years. The Virgin was in her fifties, at least, when 
she was called from an immeasurable love which 
was fed by her supreme Faith, to the place of 
eternal love which is fed in her case by merits 
which outrun all those accumulated by angels and 
men. Her lovely virginal body was joined to her 
peerless soul, and she entered Heaven, to be 
crowned as the Queen of its eternal courts. 





CHINA SUFFERS 


FROM REPORTERS 
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(Reprinted from The Rock, June, 1941) 
CHINA has often had in the past good reason to 
complain about the people who came to “write up” 
the country. They visited some of the cities for a 
few weeks, looked for exciting news stories, put a 
sinister interpretation on everything they saw and 
heard, and then published their articles. They told 
lurid stories about opium dens, daggers, dark lanes, 
secret deeds by night, “oriental cunning” and the 
rest, and started a legend that time has not yet 
obliterated. Not all the efforts of years, nor the 
writing of people who really know China, nor con- 
tact with Chinese diplomats, university men, mer- 
chants and scholars, have succeeded in killing the 
calumnies of these sensationalists. 

Other travelers have replaced these, other popu- 
lar writers and newspaper men, and they have 
come to China looking for a “story,” and deter- 
mined to get it, even if they have to slay truth to 
obtain it. There has been an alarming succession of 
these visitors in recent years, and even in recent 
months, and it seems as if China’s reputation is put 
in a new danger through their activities. They are 
Red-tinged journalists and they have come for data 
of stories about China’s Redness. They have gone 
back and announced that China is cleft in two by 
rival governments; that the young, the students, 
the farmers, the factory workers, are all Commu- 
nists at heart; some of them have hinted that the 
Generalissimo, Chiang Kai-shek, is playing a dou- 
ble game, and that the Communists are the real 
strength of the country; and they are thus helping 
to spread confusion in the minds of the public in 
Europe and America, especially the United States. 

This is not a trivial matter. There are vast Left- 
ist organizations in the United States whose activi- 
ties have aroused suspicion, and whose information 
about Western countries has long since been dis- 
credited. They can no longer tell of bravery in 
Spain, or of political power in France, or of plans 
in Sweden, or of election schemes in Mexico—for 
the days of those things are past. Nor of triumphs 
and wonders in Soviet Russia, for the U.S.S.R. can 
no longer get its bombast believed, and stories of 
its political and diplomatic moves only serve as a 
reminder of previous dishonesty. 

The field is narrowing, yet if the Red organiza- 
tions are to justify their existence, and the Leftist 
papers to continue their hold, they must have 
something to tell. What are they to do? There 
seems only one thing left—send someone to China, 
and let him come back with a story. It does not 
matter if those three months deemed necessary to 
“make a thorough study of conditions” are spent 
in a hotel beside the beach in Hong Kong; it can 


always be said that the correspondent was “in 
touch with leaders of political thought.” 

Ever since Edgar Snow with his “red stars” and 
Agnes Smedley with her “little red devils” began 
to let their imagination run on Communist affairs 
in the East, China has become the happy hunting 
ground for those who want material to keep the 
Left fires fanned in America, and do not want their 
information subjected to too close a scrutiny. 

PM has taken a lead in this “exploit China” 
campaign. Hardly a month seems to pass that we 
do not hear of a special correspondent who is likely 
to come, going to come, or about to come, repre- 
senting PM. Now it happens that PM is a paper 
that would not be wrongly described if the letters 
were said to stand for Pro Marx. It is a New York 
tabloid using the technique of the “radio newscast.” 

It was one of this paper’s correspondents who 
acted toward China in what is probably the lowest 
way that any journalist has yet acted here. He 
went to Chungking where he was received and 
féted (as he had been féted and received in Hong 
Kong) and, under the appearance of great friendli- 
ness to the Generalissimo’s regime, was given all 
the information that a journalist could desire. 
Then, after maintaining his show of friendship until 
he left, he twisted all the news that was given him 
in such a way as to make it appear that the Chung- 
king Government was living in deadly fear of the 
Communist regime, and that two parties and two 
leaders divided China between them—the Com- 
munist leader and Chiang Kai-shek. 

As this is smart journalism according to P.M.’s 
standards, the paper had no hesitation in sending 
another representative a few months later, in the 
person of Ernest Hemingway, who spent the usual 
few weeks in China and then went off to write a 
series of articles, and probably a book, about it. 
On his return to Hong Kong he threw out dark 
hints about his thrilling experiences with the guer- 
illas, and his adventures with a raiding party when 
he went disguised as a Chinese member of the 
band. (That would be like Hardy disguised as 
Laurel!) 

What is most serious, however, about Heming- 
way’s visit is the fact that it is probably the begin- 
ning of an altogether new and much more objec- 
tionable phase of writing about China, the muck- 
raking phase. Hemingway is a well-known writer. 
When he writes fiction he tries to make it look like 
fact, and when he tells what he says are facts he 
makes them read like fiction. He went to Spain 
during the Civil War, picked up an account of a 
man who blew up a bridge, and, as an American 
critic said, “blew up a short story” into some five 
hundred pages. In it he showed his capacity for see- 
ing bad in everyone and his incapacity of depicting 
any mind except a filthy one. 

For years Hemingway has in everything he has 
written been obsessed by sex and morbid brutality 
—and now he has come to “report” the war in 
China. We await the result, sure that we shall get 
anything but the truth, and we submit that it is 
time that men such as he should cease to be treated 
as messengers of friendship. 
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SURRENDER TO SUDS 


FOR that head we would give credit, but the name 
of the publication from which it is quoted eludes 
our memory. It is a magazine which opposes the 
use as well as the abuse of intoxicating beverages, 
and occasionally battles against a foe called 
“Bingo,” a game of chance, we understand, in high 
favor in some parts of the country. Beer, then, is 
the chief enemy, but Bingo must be machine- 
gunned now and then. 

The occasion which made our contemporary wax 
sarcastic in an article, “Surrender to Suds,” was 
the rejection by a Congressional committee of a 
bill to expel the Demon Beer from military en- 
campments. It is quite probable, as the writer con- 
tended, that the bill was rejected through the in- 
fluence of Congressmen from States in which this 
beverage is chiefly produced. But it is wholly prob- 
able that, had the bill attracted general attention, 
which it did not, the result would not have been 
different. Americans still remember the schemes 
and stratagems of that really able leader, the late 
Wayne Wheeler, in the early months of the first 
World War. Mr. Wheeler was the camel’s nose 
under the tent. He asked for little, at first, but 
having secured that little, made it grow into that 
nation-wide calamity, Federal Prohibition. While 
we do not accuse our contemporary of plotting a 
return of Federal Prohibition, it seems to us that 
the rejected bill would make the beginning of a 
very excellent plot. 

Yet it must be admitted that the abuse of intoxi- 
cating liquor in military camps can constitute a 
very grave problem. Even when we remember 
what Lincoln said about Grant and his barrels of 
whiskey, we do not associate alcohol with military 
success, or with any worthwhile success. Besides, 
Grant did his best work only after he took his 
place with Lee as a total abstainer. Had he con- 
tinued to surrender to suds, he probably would 
have ended by surrendering to Lee. Undoubtedly, 
then, if the stories of intemperance in the camps 
are true, as reported by our beer-and-bingo-baiting 
contemporary, the Secretary of War might forget 
Senator Wheeler’s wickedness for a space, and find 
a remedy. 

As war preparations go on, brewers and distil- 
lers, as well as the makers of automobiles and ice- 
boxes, will probably find it increasingly difficult to 
secure and prepare raw materials. That will abate 
their legitimate product, and, in all probability, 
swell the tide of death-dealing liquors which the 
moonshiners and bootleggers will concoct. We do 
not know what would happen should the Govern- 
ment try to prohibit the use of coffee or milk, but 
experience seems to show that the people will tol- 
erate no interference with their supply of whiskey 
and beer. We ought to be able to regulate the sale 
of alcoholic drinks with the success that is found in 
Quebec, for instance, but we perennially fail. Suc- 
cess will continue to elude us as long as we look on 
alcohol as primarily a source of revenue instead of 
as a traffic always hard to regulate. 
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BRITISH ADVICE 


THIS thing of being told by Britons, visitors and 
resident officials, what the American Government 
ought to do, and that Congress must order it done 
forthwith under penalty of their grave displeasure, 
is getting to be a custom, and a very offensive one. 
It is hardly less offensive to be informed by Prime 
Minister Churchill that the American people “are 
on the verge of war.” That statement may be true, 
but in all fairness Mr. Churchill should add that, 
according to the available evidence, the American 
people did not walk willingly to that verge and that 
in fact, they do not want war. 


LIVING ANDEIN 


NOT all parents are fond. Many are prudent, 
wise, foresighted. They realize that their grav- 
est duty as parents is to provide for the physi- 
cal, mental, and, particularly, for the religious 
and moral welfare of their children. It is these 
parents who are looking to the future with a 
certain sinking of heart. In what kind of a 
world will their children live, a decade hence? 

That is a question which all of us are con- 
sidering, and some think they can answer it 
with a fair degree of accuracy. We are asked 
by one group to envision a world which will not 
differ much from that known in stricken Ger- 
many and Austria after the World War. That 
was a world in which food was scarce, profi- 
teers were numerous, government was in chaos, 
and moral standards had been debased. Should 
we take an active part in this European war, 
the prophets assert, we will set in action forces 
which were let loose on the Continent a quar- 
ter of a century ago, and with the same results. 

But that dark picture is not universally, or 
even widely, accepted. Some believe that even 
if we are drawn into this war, we shall be able 
to avert the worst of the results of the World 
War. We shall stagger under a huge war debt, 
they admit, and there will probably be some 
degree of inflation and, for a time, a larger in- 
cidence of unemployment. But our losses will 
not be irreparable, and we shall within a few 
years reach a degree of prosperity higher than 
that of the last decade. 

Probably the truth lies between these two 
extremes. Even though we decide against ac- 















TRIALS 











AMERICAN NEED 


BUT there is a “propaganda” of another sort that 
is very welcome, and the newest example is fur- 
nished by the mayor of the city of Meridian, in 
Mississippi. At the request of this official, a huge 
cotton-mill steam-whistle is blown daily at noon, 
and the people are asked to get down on their 
knees at the sound, and pray for peace. The Amer- 
ican type of propaganda seems wholly in keeping 
with the spirit of Christianity and with the needs 
of the moment. If all of us quarreled less about 
this war, and prayed more for the coming of peace, 
both we and the world would be happier. 


NDING A LIVING 


tive participation in the war, we shall have 
heavy going for the next decade or two. It is 
not at all unlikely that we shall be engulfed in 
an economic depression which will make the 
depression of the last ten years seem like pros- 
perity. It is certain that the boys and girls of 
today will graduate into young manhood and 
womanhood in a world that will be far more 
difficult than that which faced their parents at 
the same period of their lives. These difficulities 
will not be only economic. It may be said that 
they will be, chiefly, religious and moral. In a 
world that gradually turns away from Chris- 
tianity, moral standards sink lower and lower. 

The chief duty of parents, and of the school 
which they designate to aid them, is not to 
teach the child how to make a living. It is to 
teach him how to live. Unless, then, we are con- 
tent to accept the secularistic principle that 
religion is not of prime consequence in the life 
of the individual, both parents and schools 
must at this time make use of all reasonable 
means to educate their children in an environ- 
ment of Christian thought and practice. 

The richest endowment which parents can 
give their children is a Catholic education. Nor- 
mally that education can be obtained only 
through a Catholic school, supported by the 
teaching and example of Catholic parents in 
the home. We do not know what the future 
may bring to us and to our children. But we 
may feel confident that our young people, 
trained to know and to live their religion, will 
meet the future unafraid. 








THE ENEMY 


IT is interesting to read in a Communist publica- 
tion, the New York Daily Worker, that an Ameri- 
man gentleman has been in conference in London 
with the members of the Soviet Military Commis- 
sion who were received in Washington last week. 
What this gentleman promised the Soviet repre- 
sentatives is not disclosed by the reticent Worker, 
but in this instance, we need not long remain in 
ignorance. Turning to the New York Times we 
learn, from a first-page headline, that “Hopkins 
Pledges Help to Russians.” “We in America are 
determined to give all possible aid to China and 
Russia,” said Mr. Hopkins, “and immediately.” 

No doubt that is just what Mr. Hopkins said. 
Mr. Hopkins, it is true, holds no office known to 
the Constitution of the United States, and has no 
official warrant to speak for the people of the 
United States. Yet because of his close association 
with the Administration, he may fairly be accepted 
as a man who, since he knows the plans and pur- 
poses of the Administration, can announce them 
publicly without fear of contradiction. It may 
therefore be taken for granted that it is the pres- 
ent policy of the Administration “to give all pos- 
sible aid’”’ to the Soviet Government. Assuming that 
“we in America” is used by Mr. Hopkins as sy- 
nonomous with “the Administration,” then, accord- 
ing to Mr. Hopkins, the American people are 
pledged to support the military forces of what is 
probably the bloodiest and most brutal Govern- 
ment that has ever oppressed a subjugated people. 
Mr. Hopkins then went to Moscow. Was he there 
to submit a secret treaty? 

It is not a pleasant prospect, this. We know the 
arguments which are offered for the plan of aid to 
Russia, and, in a military sense, probably they are 
valid—granting for the moment, that the people 
of the United States are under any obligation to 
support the policies of Great Britain. But we have 
yet to see any evidence for their validity based on 
the moral and political principles which the United 
States has always, in theory at least, held to be of 
supreme necessity for the good government of its 
own people, and for its foreign relations. 

It is quite impossible to see how we can fight for 
“democracy,” for “the four-fold freedom,” and for 
“the peace of the world,” side by side with a coterie 
of brutal tyrants who have destroyed democracy 
and every form of freedom in Russia, and who 
from the outset have plotted discontent and rebel- 
lion in practically every country of the world. 
There is not much choice between Nazism and 
Bolshevism, or between Hitler and Stalin, but some 
perfervid Americans who would explode at the idea 
of aiding Hitler, seem to find no difficulty in lining 
up with Stalin. The morality which would forbid 
help to Hitler, can hardly countenance help to 
Stalin. 

Both in England and in the United States, the 
alliance of Great Britain with the Soviet Govern- 
ment, and the promised aid of the United States to 
Stalin, have been welcomed and exploited by repre- 
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sentative Communists. No doubt, many of their 
hopes now stand a fair chance of fulfilment, for 
Communism, which fled to woods and caverns when 
Hitler and Stalin became loving friends, is now 
emerging to take a place in respectable society. 
Six weeks ago, a Soviet Military Commission would 
have been detained at Ellis Island. Today, it is re- 
ceived by the Secretary of State, and a former 
OGPU leader, now an Ambassador, confers with 
the President. Hitler, a year ago, began to perceive 
that the Soviet was really a respectable ally, and 
we now follow his example. But Communism, as 
the Archbishop of Dubuque said in his radio ad- 
dress on July 27, is still the atheistic enemy of all 
Christian civilization, and the favor which its rep- 
resentatives have been accorded in Great Britain 
and the United States, will undoubtedly be used to 
further its progress in both countries. Communism 
comes to us today in the clothing of sheep, but he 
is blind who cannot perceive the slavering beast. 

There are higher values than military values, 
and necessities more imperative than those created 
by military law. It may be “necessary” for Great 
Britain to welcome the Soviet Republics as allies. 
It may be “necessary” for Americans to conceal 
their disgust at the thought that the money which 
they contribute for the support of the American 
Government can be used for the support of a vi- 
cious band which, if it could, would destroy this 
Government, and suppress freedom everywhere. 
As long as they retain that disgust, all is not lost. 
But it is the high duty of every American to do all 
that lies within his power to work against the 
wiles and stratagems of Communism in this coun- 
try. Communism, when it goes to Washington, 
changes its words, not its purposes, and its pur- 
poses are the destruction everywhere of man’s 
God-given liberties. 


STANDING FAST 


WHATEVER the woes of their country, the devo- 
tion of Catholics in England to Catholic works is 
not broken. Month by month the valuable little 
magazine The Christian Democrat, published at 
Oxford for the Catholic Social Guild, under the 
editorship of that veteran in social science and 
social works, the Rev. L. O’Hea, S.J., comes from 
the press. In its pages we read, in addition to brief 
but always valuable articles, reports from study 
clubs in many parts of England, Wales and Scot- 
land. England has learned that “business as usual” 
is a fatal policy in war-time, but English Catholics 
continue to study the Papal Encyclicals on Labor, 
and to conduct their classes to discuss these docu- 
ments, quite as regularly and zealously as in the 
days before the Great War. 

In maintaining old standards, they are wise. This 
war cannot last forever, and when by God’s mercy 
peace comes, it will be a blessing of incalculable 
value to have a well-trained corps of men and 
women to aid in the work of constructing a world 
which, we hope and pray, will be built on the jus- 
tice and charity which the Encyclicals preach. 
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DELUDED PUBLICANS 


THE Parable which we read in the Gospel for to- 
morrow (Saint Luke, xviii, 9-14) is a favorite with 
many of us. We can fairly see the proud Pharisee 
in the Temple, and hear him telling God how good 
he is, while down near the door the Publican strikes 
his breast, saying: “O God, be merciful to me, a 
sinner.” It is comfortable to reflect that the Pub- 
lican was justified, and the proud Pharisee, so very 
much like some people we know, was rejected. At 
the close of this reflection, we strive weakly against 
the conclusion that although we ‘are hardly can- 
didates for canonization, we can take our place with 
the Publican, and feel at home there. 

Of course that conclusion is quite wrong. It shows 
that we have overlooked certain phrases in the 
Parable, and because of that omission have awarded 
ourselves a place to which we are not entitled. 
Saint Luke tells us that this Parable was addressed 
“to some who trusted in themselves as being just 
and despised others.” That description fits us. The 
reason why we like this Parable is because we read 
in it a description of ourselves that is wholly incor- 
rect. If we take Our Lord’s story as a mirror, and 
hold it up before us, we will, if we are honest, see 
that we really are far more like Pharisees than 
Publicans. 

But how seldom are we completely honest with 
ourselves! Men who are honest about money mat- 
ters, and who tell the truth about most things, 
are fairly common, and for that we may be thank- 
ful. Otherwise, the world would be a bedlam. But 
men who tell themselves the truth about them- 
selves are very rare, and men who will admit the 
truth about themselves, when this is discovered by 
others, are probably rarer. We erect in our souls 
a shrine for Self, and that Self is, we like to think, 
perfect. As we continue in this folly, we lose our 
power to discern what we really are, and while we 
are quite certain about our good qualities, we fail 
to see faults, and even sins, which to others are 
quite obvious. It is very easy to lie to ourselves; 
easier, in fact, than to lie to others. But the habit 
is very dangerous. The only way into the eternal 
Kingdom of God that is open to us is the way of 
truth and justice; in other words, the way of hu- 
mility. For God resists the proud, but to the hum- 
ble he gives His graces in abundance. 

It was the great Saint Bernard who said that 
humility was based on truth and justice. Through 
truth, we know ourselves as we really are, and 
justice inclines us to act upon that knowledge in 
our daily lives. We can arrive at self-knowledge 
by praying for the light of the Holy Spirit, by hon- 
estly examining our consciences, and by a proper 
reception of the Sacrament of Penance. It will help 
us too in this search after truth to refrain from 
judging others for whom we have no responsibility. 
We know, or can know, our own sins, but only 
God knows their consciences, and He, not we, is 
their Judge. We ought to love Our Lord, and tell 
Him frequently how much we love Him, but the 
most truthful prayer that we can say is, “O God, 
be merciful to me, a sinner.” 





CORRESPONDENCE 





NUNS' HABITS 


EpiTor: Reader, of Danbury, Conn., made the 
start! 

This old-fashioned habit is dear to my heart. 

It may be grotesque and exotic as well; 

It may be capacious enough for a cell; 

But there’s a history folded in each little seam, 

In each placket a prayer, in each pocket a dream. 

And we hold to our logic, erratic but sweet, 

That what keeps out the cold can still keep out the 
heat! 

As for fashion—its cycles can cause no distress 

When one wears a seventeenth-century dress. 

As for frightening would-be vocations away, 

You don’t know the valorous girl of today! 

When youth in her loveliness hazards her all, 

Do you think you could faze her with bonnet or 
shawl? 

Address Withheld SECONDE NONNE 
EpiTor: Please give me space enough to tell that 
misser-of-the-point from Danbury that if any girl 
remains out of any convent because of the weight 
of the habit, she’s not a girl. She’s a sissy. And 
sissies don’t have vocations. 

New Jersey. SISTERS’ CHAPLAIN 
EpitTor: I strongly disagree with the person from 
Danbury as to why fewer girls enter the convent. 
She gives as the cause the fact that nuns clothes 
are too heavy. Such an inane reason! Would that 
the cause were so trivial, but it is not. It is much 
more basic. Today, woman has placed herself on 
a level with man. She can do everything that he 
can. Her place, she feels, is no longer in the home 
but out in the world. She must be a career woman. 
She must make money and “get ahead” in the 
world. That is why fewer girls are becoming nuns. 
The lure of worldly success is too enticing to be 
abandoned for God’s service. 

When girls realize that God is still supreme and 
infinite and that worldly success is only temporary, 
then and only then will the number of vocations 
increase. 

Albany, N. Y. JOAN DALEY 
Eprror: Your readers may be interested to hear 
that this whole question of nuns’ habits was angrily 
debated in the Correspondence column of AMERICA 
ten years ago. From September, 1931, to the end 
of November, your Review ran a series of some- 
what hot-headed letters advancing exactly the 
same arguments pro and con as those advanced in 
recent issues. 

It was strictly a feminine battle. In general the 
attack was made by mothers and business women 
seething with sympathy for the poor, suffering 








nuns. The defense—a grim fight to keep the habits 
just as they are—was made chiefly by the nuns 
themselves. 

It was interesting while it lasted. 

New York, N. Y. D. 


PAGANISM 


Epitor: After reading Teresa Blum’s exposition 
(AMERICA, July 26) I am constrained to offer a 
few suggestions, despite a fractured right arm 
which make typing difficult and engenders mis- 
spelling. 

I would say Father Gardiner went far enough, 
and not “too far.” After all that has happened and 
is happening here it is almost incredible that any 
Catholic can be so gullible as to declare “it can’t 
happen here.” It is obvious that Miss Blum has not 
mingled with the multiudes, in industry or so- 
cially. Had she this privilege she would be painfully 
aware as to the extent of paganism in the United 
States. Paganism has even entrenched itself in a 
sense in many Catholic minds. The firm for which 
I work employs more than four hundred people, 
mostly women and girls. It has been there that I 
learned how pagan America is, and that anything 
can happen here. Miss Blum displays a broad smug- 
ness which certainly is no compliment although it 
is quite the accepted thing. 


Chicago, Ill. HELEN M. SALITROS 


THE NEGRO PHYSICIAN 


Epitor: The handicaps experienced by Negro stu- 
dents in general and by Negro physicians in par- 
ticular are well brought out in Father O’Connell’s 
article (AMERICA, July 12). It will be interesting, 
then, to know what is being done in one city, St. 
Louis, to overcome these difficulties. 

The Sisters of St. Mary have conducted a gen- 
eral hospital for Negroes since March 19, 1933, 
when St. Mary’s Infirmary, a hospital of 150 beds, 
was set aside for the care of colored people. The 
plan of organization is as follows: the executive 
council is composed of two representatives for the 
Sisters of St. Mary, two for the St. Louis Univer- 
sity School of Medicine, these being the dean and 
the associate dean of the school, and two for the 
Medical Staff of the Hospital. The Medical Staff 
has a membership of sixty-six Negro physicians, 
and a condition for membership on the staff is 
membership, in good standing, in the Mound City 
Medical Forum. The Advisory Staff is made up of 
the heads of the clinical department of the Medical 
School, and the Nursing Staff comprises the Sis- 
ters, who supervise and also give actual bedside 
care, with a corps of colored graduate and student 
nurses. A School of Nursing was opened on October 
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1, 1933. A colored resident physician, and two or 
three colored internes have been on duty each 
year. Graduates of the Meharry College of Medi- 
cine, Howard University and the University of Cali- 
fornia, have served the Hospital, and those serv- 
ing at the present time have come from Loyola 
University School of Medicine, in Chicago, and 
from New York University. General staff meetings 
are held monthly. 

In July, 1937, through the cooperation of the 
Sisters and of St. Louis University School of Medi- 
cine, refresher courses were offered colored physi- 
cians. The subjects included clinical chemistry, mi- 
croscopy, physical diagnoses, surgical anatomy, 
gynecology, and obstetrics. Members of the Uni- 
versity Faculties, specialists in these fields, were 
in charge of these courses, and thirty-five physi- 
cians registered in the first year. Much interest 
was shown, and the courses have been offered in 
the subsequent years. That the efforts made by St. 
Louis University and by the Sisters of St. Mary, 
through the Superioress, Mother Mary Concordia, 
for the advancement of the colored physician are 
most sincerely appreciated, the following letter will 
testify: 

Dear Mother Concordia: The Mound City Medical 
Forum and the Staff of St. Mary’s Infirmary have 
instructed me to inform you of our heartfelt grati- 
tude and appreciation of your part in helping to 
make it possible for us to have and to attend the 
refresher courses at St. Louis University this sum- 
mer. We have noticed from the beginning your true 
liberal spirit and sincere attitude toward all of us 
at St. Mary’s Infirmary. Wm. T. Norman, M.D. 


Dr. Norman’s letter closes with assurances of 
the physicians’ highest respect. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
SISTER MARY DE CHANTAL BLAKELY, S.S.M. 


FIRST UNIVERSITY 


EpriTor: Reading over the rival claims of George- 
town and St. Louis University (AMERICA, July 26) 
’ as to which is the senior university of our educa- 
tional system, I wonder where they would place 
my alma mater, St. Mary’s, Baltimore, Md. I think 
Pope Pius VII made it a university in 1822. Of 
course, it was, like the Gregorian, limited to the 
Sacred Sciences. But it is a university. 

Under the direction of the President, Very Rev. 
John F. Fenlon, S.S., work was begun there for a 
new chapel, on July 17, the cornerstone of which 
will be laid on November 11, in commemoration of 
the one hundred and fiftieth year of the Seminary. 
A three days’ sesqui-centenary celebration will be 
held. There are now some 2,800 living alumni of 
St. Mary’s in the priesthood, of whom ninety were 
added this year. Four Sulpician priests and five 
students, under Father Nagot, S.S., as Superior, 
began the Seminary on this site, October 3, 1791. 
The total number of priests, students of St. Mary’s, 
ordained since then has been 4,643. The first priest 
ordained in the United States, the Rev. Stephen T. 
Badin, who received Holy Orders on May 25, 1793, 
was one of these students. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. ALUMNUS 
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COMMUNISM'S CORPSE 


EpiTor: I have read with interest your comments 
on aid to Russia. You fear that we are now allied 
to Communism. I wonder what you would do, as a 
Catholic, if a Presbyterian were attacked by a non- 
Conformist robber? Would you say: “I cannot fight 
for Protestantism,” and walk carelessly past? I 
wish Christ had made that point clear when He 
told us about the good Samaritan. He might have 
emphasized the fact that the Samaritan was good 
because he carefully went into the religious and 
political beliefs of the luckless stranger before he 
helped him. 

It is true that Communism is a terrible thing, 
and I would wager anything that the Russian peo- 
ple know it. They have been tyrannized and brow- 
beaten by it and they are not fighting for it at 
present. Stalin doesn’t say so, even. He is appeal- 
ing to patriotism, the one quality he and his gang 
have been trying to stamp out. 

The Russian people are fighting for their homes 
and their babies, and the callousness of the Ameri- 
can Catholics for their suffering may be something 
they’ll have to answer for, later. 

These same Catholics are eager to point out that 
democracy couldn’t survive total war, but they 
have an exceeding great faith in the survival value 
of an evil thing like Communism. I think you’re 
raising a rumpus over nothing but a corpse. 

Belmont, Vt. HILDA MARLIN 


HOT WEATHER QUARREL 


EpiTor: The better class of American Catholic 
publications always write Saviour. This spelling 
seems to the writer uncalled-for and inconsistent. 
Some years ago an editorial defended the usage, 
because such is the spelling in the Bible, and hence 
reverence for Christ is shown by its continuance, 
it was said. 

The argument seems unsound. It is merely an 
archaic form of spelling; but if the users of it feel 
they are showing reverence towards Christ, they 
are entitled to use it—as they might also use all 
capitals, which would be a way of showing even 
greater reverence. 

I venture that British people see no particular 
reverence in Saviour, for it is just as natural for 
them to put the u in this word as they do in har- 
bour, labour, savour, etc... . 

We cannot well accuse the editors of the revised 
Catholic version of the New Testament of irrever- 
ence because they have introduced Savior to 
American Bible readers. May all high-brow Cath- 
olic publications follow their example and adopt 
the same spelling. 


Kokomo, Ind. F. Jos. MuTCH 


AMERICAN 


EpitTor: Congratulations on C.J.O.’s Plan for De- 
fense (AMERICA, July 12). I think the subject mat- 
ter is of the utmost importance, as an American 
application of the vocational group system. 
Milwaukee, Wisc. J. M. 
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AUTOGRAPH COLLECTORS PROBLEMS 


MARY A. BENJAMIN 








SEPTEMBER is the beginning of the season for 
collectors along all lines. Summer with its vacations 
and travels has passed by, and while many have 
caught up on their reading and taken out and 
browsed among their old treasures, the desire to 
add to these has not been overpowering during the 
hot season. A glimmer of interest, however, ap- 
pears with the opening of the school year and the 
return of wanderers to their homes. It seems time- 
ly, therefore, to discuss the dangers and pitfalls of 
autograph collecting. 

Because of the widening interest in autographs, 
many individuals have attempted to dabble in them. 
With all the good will in the world, they do not 
and cannot possibly realize the vast amount there 
is to learn about old documents and letters and the 
painful and often embarrassing mistakes that can 
occur due to inexperience. The same applies to 
collectors, however long they may have been col- 
lecting. 

The most obvious slip the collector can make is 
in the line of forgeries. Periodically, a flood of these 
appears on the market. Washington and Lincoln 
are the most commonly perpetrated examples, as 
they are undoubtedly the two names most frequent- 
ly wanted. In the 1860’s, when Robert Spring was 
at work, his Washingtons fooled all but a few. 
Some ten years or so ago, a genius at Lincoln for- 
geries papered the country with lengthy legal docu- 
ments, actually written out on “Lincoln blue” 
paper, authentically watermarked with the proper 
date! Interspersed with these were forgeries of 
such names as Franklin, Mary Baker Eddy, Lind- 
bergh (at the time of his famous flight in 1927), 
Poe, Hawthorne, Longfellow, Eugene Field, Dick- 
ens, Oscar Wilde, Lewis Carroll, William Blake and 
many others. It is a curious fact that with multi- 
plicity of forgeries has come deterioration in qual- 
ity. Today serious collectors will pay ten dollars 
for one of Spring’s Washington drafts, so cleverly 
are they made. But few would offer a fraction of 
that sum for the feeble attempts of modern crooks. 

Another profitable source of income for forgers 
is books purporting to have been part of a famous 
man’s library. Few items are more desirable than 
a volume in which has been written the authentic 
signature of a great man or woman. It has an asso- 
ciation value that is unparalleled—and unfortu- 


nately so. Unscrupulous persons have turned this 
appeal to their own purposes. Books now appear 
on the market at regular intervals signed by indi- 
viduals whose eyes unquestionably never saw that 
printed page and whose hands never guided the pen. 

These autographed books present a difficult prob- 
lem. In autographs, a letter is either right or 
wrong; there is no in-between grade. But signa- 
tures are a different matter. They can be repro- 
duced so easily that few experts will guarantee 
them. It is hard to define what is wrong with them, 
but instinct and memory and past experiences of a 
given man’s handwriting, the provenance and his- 
tory of an item, all signal danger to the dealer and 
play a large part in his ultimate decision. If doubt 
exists, he will check with the libraries most likely 
to have similar material and learn whether it was 
customary for a certain person to sign a book with 
his full name or his initials, on the title page or on 
the fly leaf, in ink or in pencil. Man is a creature of 
habit, and rarely changes an adopted method. 

As complicated as are the various factors which 
determine the authenticity of a forgery, contrast- 
ingly simple are the points which establish the fac- 
simile. The expert needs no magnifying glass. His 
naked eye, the quality of the paper and ink, etc., 
tell him more at first glance than any substitute or 
artificial aid will ever do. Should doubt arise, the 
ink eradicator solves his problem incontestably. 
Upon application of it, the ink, if original and not 
printer’s ink, will immediately disappear. If, how- 
ever, the letter is a facsimile, the strongest acid 
will not affect the writing. 

In studying forgeries and facsimiles, the ink and 
the manner in which it fades, the deterioration and 
quality of the paper, its weight, the way mildew 
affects it when wet, the appearance of paper wet 
decades ago and that of the same paper dampened 
today, are all points that damn a letter or authen- 
ticate it. An expert knows the approximate period 
and locality in which certain types of paper were 
used. The differences between linen and pulp paper 
and other varieties are all taken into consideration. 
Nothing but nature, for example, can produce the 
peculiar purple spots and splotchy appearance of 
mildew. Ink, also, fades in one way only, and the 
variations of color and lights and shadows of ink 
exposed to sunlight can never be matched. 
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Knowledge of handwritings is probably the ex- 
pert’s most vital asset. He is familiar with the 
calligraphy of hundreds of outstanding characters 
and recognizes them without ever glancing at the 
signatures. He can tell at once whether the script 
is English, American, Italian, German or French, 
as each country and each individual have their own 
idiosyncracies. The forger will often note these 
peculiarities, but forgetting that the writer is not 
consistent in these variations, he will reproduce the 
entire letter based upon them. Washington may 
make his S’s or his N’s nine times out of ten in a 
certain way, but the tenth he will use a totally dif- 
ferent script. The forger will seize upon this eccen- 
tricity in copying out a letter and make all the S’s 
and N’s in this unusual manner. 

The warnings above are only the obvious pitfalls 
into which a collector may stumble. Aside from 
these are other strange points, peculiar to the field 
of autographs, which experience alone has made 
evident. One such example is the question of con- 
temporary copies, frequently mistaken, because of 
ignorance of a man’s handwriting, for an original 
letter. The dealer’s knowledge in such a case is his 
protection. Should he be in doubt, and the letter is 
a famous one with historical contents, he secures 
the help of the large libraries, many of which are 
apt to have fine collections of manuscripts useful 
for purposes of comparison. 

Copies of letters have proved a source of worry 
to collectors for other reasons than those men- 
tioned above. It was not uncommon in other days 
for a man to write a letter and follow it up by one 
or two copies, marked as such, written in his own 
hand also. Franklin frequently resorted to this 
method. When he was Commissioner to France 
during the Revolution, the dangers of seizure at 
sea of a vessel and all its contents, including the 
mail, were great. To be certain that the message 
would be received, he would send by different 
routes the copies, one or all of which would be 
bound to reach their destination. 

Since, in some cases, the originals were undoubt- 
edly seized, lost or destroyed, and only the copies 
received by the addressee, in our opinion the value 
of the copies are fully as important as the originals. 
Collectors are sometimes puzzled by this, but the 
explanation above should remove any doubts as to 
the actual authenticity of these duplicates. It may 
be mentioned that John Paul Jones also sent letters 
in duplicate, these copies not to be confused with 
the original drafts of letters, which were kept by 
the sender, and which would correspond to our 
modern carbon copy. 

A more disquieting angle of copies in our opinion 
is the custom of some men to have their secretaries 
write out and sign their letters for them, making 
no note on the page to that effect. Among our 
papers, for example, is a letter of Baron Steuben 
to Governor William Whipple, Signer from New 
Hampshire, written in 1777, shortly after his ar- 
rival in America to join the Colonial forces. In it 
he speaks of presenting letters of introduction to 
john Hancock and John Adams from whom he 
hoped to obtain a commission. It is an important 
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item, but the letter is not in the hand of Steuben, 
but entirely written and signed by his secretary, 
Peter S. Duponceau, later the noted Philadelphia 
author and lawyer. The only concession Duponceau 
made was that in copying Steuben’s curious paraph 
at the end of his name, he embodied in it a dimuni- 
tive P, noticeable only to the trained eye. 

Still another perplexity in the never-ending study 
of autographs is that of differentiating between 
signatures of contemporary persons, sometimes re- 
lated to each other, sometimes not, who bear iden- 
tical names, and whose signatures, particularly in 
the cases of father and son, resemble each other to 
an incredible degree. Among these can be men- 
tioned Oliver Wolcott, Connecticut Signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, and his son of the 
same name, Secretary of the Treasury under 
Washington; Richard Stockton, the New Jersey 
Signer, and his son, the distinguished Senator; Wil- 
liam Ellery, Signer from Rhode Island and Collec- 
tor of the Port of Newport, and his son who held 
the latter position also; Nathanael Greene, General 
in the Revolution, and his cousin of the same name, 
a Captain; Jonathan Trumbull, who signed Jonth., 
known as “Brother Jonathan,” friend of Washing- 
ton and Governor of Connecticut, and his son 
Jonathan, who signed Jona., Aide to Washington 
and also a Governor of Connecticut; and John 
Trumbull, grandson of Jonathan, Jr., also an Aide 
to Washington and a noted artist, and the other 
John Trumbull, no relative, but a famous poet and 
the author of McFingall. These persons are often 
confused and one finds the wrong man in a set. 

Finally, to make “confusion worse confounded,” 
comes the question of persons whose handwriting 
and signature varied for one reason or another 
with the course of years. The average collector, 
acquainted with only one of these types of writing, 
will, unless reassured by an expert, refuse to be- 
lieve that the same man wrote the various styles. 
Washington’s handwriting and signature as a lad 
of eighteen and his later writing when he was 
Commander-in-Chief of the American Armies are 
totally different. 

George Wythe, the Virginia Signer, went blind 
in his old age, and his writing before and after this 
unfortunate occurrence are completely diverse. 
The main characteristics alone remain, the sole 
evidence of one identity. Lord Nelson, great Brit- 
ish admiral, used swift, running, masculine strokes, 
but after the loss of his right arm, his left hand 
formed the characters of the alphabet in square, 
rounded figures. 

Pitfalls, then, are numerous and varied for col- 
lectors. There are others which the dealer encoun- 
ters every day. The latter, protected by the knowl- 
edge he has obtained through training under those 
longer in the business than himself, or taught by 
experience, feels a glow of satisfaction in leaping 
and not stumbling over them. But before that agile 
leap may be taken, many lomg years have gone into 
his education, an education which each generation 
of dealers and collectors must acquire with equal 
difficulty and patience, but in the acquisition of 
which much joy and pleasure is to be had. 
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FINELY-CHISELED LIFE 
OF AN ARTIST IN STONE 


Eric Gmui—AvurtosiocraPHy. The Devin-Adair Co. 

$3.50 
THE charm, naturalness and non-puritanical candor of 
this book are characteristic of its author and very re- 
freshing. One of eleven children with a brisk, active 
mother and a father who started out as a non-conformist 
parson but later became an Anglican curate, Eric Gill 
early knew the richness of a full life in which material 
possessions played no very conspicuous part. This is the 
record of a courageous existence even though, as he 
ruefully admits, he occasionally fled from petty situa- 
tions that he felt were too much for him. 

Autobiography, it may be noted, is a rather dangerous 
indulgence, and more particularly so when attempted 
too early in one’s life. Incidental events are then very 
apt to be overemphasized. At a more advanced age than 
Eric Gill’s (he died when he was fifty-eight and this 
book is posthumous) the events would have been viewed 
with more detachment. Perhaps that is why the por- 
tions of this, and other autobiographies, that are de- 
voted to the period of childhood are much the best parts. 

The delight created by these earlier sections of the 
book, which deal with Eric Gill’s childhood and youth, 
serves to accentuate the reader’s reaction against the 
tendency toward verbosity and repetitions in the later 
portions. Some of this last reads as if the author was 
still involved, at the time of writing, in thinking his 
way through his problems of faith and life. He was, 
seemingly, too close to the mental turmoil of these ex- 
periences to make the best use of them as material 
for literature. Enough of his innately natural quality 
is discernible throughout the book, however, to create 
an awareness of what he was, both spiritually and 
physically, and the impression is one that has a parallel 
in the grandeur of nature. He was a unique personality 
and his qualities as a man were fully integrated with 
his life as an artist. This aspect of Eric Gill is treated 
more fully in the Art column of this issue. 

Barry BYRNE 


Attention is called to the fact that there are two 
editions of this book, one for the general trade, an- 
other for the Catholic Book Club. The general-trade 
edition contains some very objectionable passages 
on sex. These, totaling a little over a page, are de- 
leted in the Book Club edition. Eprror. 


NOVEL WHOSE TRAGEDY 
FINDS NO SOLUTION 


CHRISTOPHER STRANGE. By Ruth Eleanor McKee. 

Doubleday, Doran and Co. $3 
FOR twenty years, the Reverend Makepeace Strange, 
idealist, dabbling disciple of Spinoza, friend of Emerson 
and Thoreau, had been a Minister in the town of Con- 
cord, Massachusetts. On the death of his wife in 1854, 
he decided to resign his ministry and become a school- 
master in San Francisco and accordingly set out on the 
long overland trek in a wagon train and with other 
immigrants. With him, too, went his son, Christopher, 
Harvard graduate, apprenticed lawyer, aged twenty. 

Almost on arrival, they become friends of Judge 
O’Hara, who had married into a large family of Span- 
ish origin via Mexico. Stephen began his law career, 





Don't miss this current Catholic best-seller which 
The Commonweal hails as “emphatically a joyous 
book . . . realistic to the point of the sensational” 
and about which the Catholic World 

says, “What a book!” 





The strange, 

most unbelievable biography of a 

Texas cowboy who became a Trappist monk. $2.00 
Buy it at your bookstore or direct from 

THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 

108 Montgomery Bidg. Milweukee, Wis. 











CRADLE OF CATHOLIC CULTURE 


The Catholic Summer School of America 
CLIFF HAVEN, NEW YORK 


Golden Jubilee Year Commemoration 


Those who have come here have gone forth with new intellectual 
vigor and spirituality, and that indefinable essence of Catholic cul- 
ture which derives from intimate association with leading Catholics 
from other sections. . . . To stey “at the Summer School” itself is 
enough to stimulete the memory of anyone who has ever been there to 
numberless significant incidents in their lives. Young people were here 
furnished with all the desired outdoor pastimes but at the same 
time given lasting inspiration to enrich them in soul and mind. The 
“summer romance” which began would ripen in later marriage with 
full Catholic sanction, since both boy and girl were being similarly 
directed in this healthy Catholic atmosphere. The older folks, on the 
other hand, recaptured their youth, and tales of the summer's joyful 
events have enlivened many a winter's evening. 


The Catholic Summer School of America now enters upon @ 
new phase in its long and epoch making history. This Session will 
have a far-reaching effect, not only upon those who attend the 
Session, but upon the entire nation. Leaders in every walk of life, 
statesmen, industrialists, economists and other molders of public 
opinion will be on hand to present their solutions and analyses of 
current trends. Their conclusions and observations will be judged 
strictly in accordance with Catholic principles as enunciated by the 
Fathers of the Church and upheld by the Catholic Summer School 
of America since its earliest beginnings. From these discussions, 
unquestionably there will emanate new ideas which will be received 
with widespread interest in the forty-eight States of our land. 


The lovely waters of Lake Champlain, the Green Mountains and 
the Adirondacks are the scene of a notable anniversary, for this sum- 
mer an especially attractive list of lectures is being offered, and the 
School honored by the presence of a Bishop to pontificate on each 
Sunday during August, to begin another fruitful fifty years at 


Cliff Haven. 
PROSPECTUS FREE UPON REQUEST 








THE NEWMAN BOOKSHOP 


e 
Catholic Books of All Publishers—Promptly Supplied 
WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 
Branch—826 Newton Street, Brookland, D. C. 
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FORDHAM ROAD 
Adjeining Breax Park 


FORDHAM 


and 
UNIVERSITY ‘2re22™ 
New York City 
1841-1941 Conducted by the Jesuits 
Fordham College - - - - - Fordham Road 


Fordham Road 


Graduate School - - ‘ 
- Fordham Road 


College of Pharmacy - - 
. Fordham Road 
- Woolworth Building 
and Fordham Road 
Woolworth Building 
Woolworth Building 
Woolworth Building 


Summer School - - 
School of Education - 


School of Law - - - - 
Downtown College - - - 
School of Social Service - 
School of Business - - - Woolworth Building 


Fordham Preparatory School Fordham Road 
Four Residence Halls for Men—St. John’s Hall, 
Bishops Hall, St. Robert’s Hall, Dealy Hall 


One Residence Hall for Religious Women—St. Mary’s Hall! 
WRITB FOR BULLETIN SPECIFY DEPARTMENT 














CANTERBURY SCHOOL 


A Leading New England Preparatory School 
Conducted by Catholic Laymen 
The Most Reverend Bishop of HarHord, Patron— 
Six Years’ Course. College Board Examination. 
Complete Modern Equipment. — year. 
Eighty miles from New Yor 
Address: Nelson Hume, Ph.D., Headmaster 





NEW MILFORD - CONNECTICUT 











CHESTNUT HILL 


COLLEGE OF CHESTNUT HILL fENNSYOVANIA 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph.—Offers exceptional advantages 
under a faculty of recognized scholarship. Students prepared for gradu- 
ate, medical and law schools, for high school teaching, and secretarial 
service. Unusual epportunities in Music, Home Economics, and § > 





Gymnasium, swimming pool, and extensive fields for out-door sports. 








College of New Rochelle 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


Couducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 
. 


Accredited by the Association of American Usiversities 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station, New York 
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was drawn for a time into the net of involved, corrupt 
politics, married Emilia O’Hara, fought a losing fight 
against the railroad interests and the power of the Big 
Four; and finally moved his family to a nearby desert 
where he dreamed of creating by means of irrigation a 
productive paradise of health and beauty. Came partial 
success, then the Nine Year drought and disaster; and 
as death comes to Stephen, there remains of his dream 
only the resolve of a daughter to carry on. 

The book has seven hundred full pages. In it there is 
much of history and politics—in fact, it is a political 
and historical survey of the development of San Fran- 
cisco as a City and California as a State from 1854- 
1900. There is incidental information of all kinds, some 
philosophy and even bits of Chinese lore and poetry. 
Naturally, too, there are countless characters walking 
on and off the stage; some of them real, some fictional; 
some good, some bad; but all striking and a goodly 
number likeable, lovable and admirable. 

About the whole process there is a certain aimless 
charm which makes the book easy, interesting and, occa- 
sionally, thrilling reading. For some reason, hard to 
fathom, the author, throughout the book, but more espe- 
cially toward the end in the separate deaths of his 
three sons, heaps tragedy upon poor Stephen and then, 
apparently as baffled as her characters, can find neither 
in philosophy nor in religion, a solution of the world-old 
puzzle—why must the upright and innocent suffer in 
this—I was going to say, vale of tears; but that would 
give away the answer. ARTHUR J. SHEEHAN 


UNCLE SAM’S RED WARDS 
WERE JUSTLY WARDED 


INDIAN AGENTS OF THE OLD FRONTIER. By Flora War- 

ren Seymour. D. Appleton-Century Co. $3.50 
DURING the nineteenth century, the term “Indian 
agent” came to be synonymous with grafter. That this 
sweeping judgment was unjust is the burden of this 
book. After a somewhat jarring and disconcerting start, 
Mrs. Seymour describes the careers and successes of 
outstanding Indian agents. These were men of sterling 
character and strong convictions about how the Indian 
should be civilized and taken out of the “curio class.” 
Captain R. H. Pratt, founding Carlisle Indian School, 
Major James McLaughlin, settling difficulties on the 
reservations, the Methodist “Father” James H. Wilbur, 
directing the Yakima Indians, these are among the espe- 
cially memorable. 

Mrs. Seymour spent six years in the Indian Service 
and was the first woman appointed a member of the 
Board of Indian Commissioners. Hence she is able and 
does supplement the fruits of her research with per- 
sonal knowledge of the tribes and their guardians. While 
ably defending the repute of Indian agents from Civil 
War to World War times, she holds that the Indian 
Bureau’s policy has always been a makeshift affair. 
The present policy of “perpetual Indianism” and the 
current attempt at reviving the Indian’s “ancient tradi- 
tions” does not at all meet her approval, nor would 
it, she says repeatedly, have been approved by the more 
capable of the old agents whom she admires. 

This criticism, however, is merely incidental, and is 
not illustrated with whatever instances of evil or simple 
nonsense the revival of the Indian’s “ancient tradi- 
tions” may be producing. The theme of the book is the 
integrity of the average Indian agent from the Civil 
War to the World War, and it is worked out with a 
trenchant and sometimes caustic pen. Helen Hunt Jack- 
son is held largely responsible for the long-lived bad 
repute of Indian agents in general. Ramona and A 
Century of Dishonor are judged well meant but il- 
logical and thoroughly misleading. The author’s theory 
will be disputed, but she makes vigorous propaganda 
for it. JAMES A. MACKIN 












PREACHING. By Msgr. H. T. Henry. Joseph F. Wag- 

ner, Inc. $2 
THIS de luxe assortment of forty-eight easy essays is 
a valuable package of wit, wisdom, counsel and profit 
for every tyro and veteran of the pulpit. Preaching 
ideals, sermon preparation, composition and delivery 
are all handled with expert finesse and a flair for the 
practical. Monsignor Henry is convinced, and his convic- 
tion carries—that “every priest who has the duty of 
preaching has it also within his power to equip him- 
self satisfactorily for its performance.” 

The author is frank, honest, realistic. Preaching be- 
gins where standard text-books conclude and eases the 
transition from academic theory to individual optimum 
excellence in practice. The author’s vast scholarship and 
wide experience fit lightly and modestly into these wel- 
come pages. The style is vibrant, chatty, informal, en- 
livened with tid-bits of wry humor, and studded gener- 
ously with anecdotes. Pertinent hints for practicable 
progress and good leads for further reading abound. 

The four concluding chapters on Public Oratory are 
enriched with a sober hindsight on clerical pronounce- 
ments during World War I, and are required reading 
for every priest who may be invited “to say a few words” 
at rallies for National Defense. Forewarned is fore- 
armed. 

The format is sturdy, clear, attractive. A selected 
bibliography and detailed index close the volume. 

JosePpH T. CLARK 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. By Daniel Sargent. The 

Bruce Publishing Co. $2.50 
THE theme that Mr. Sargent develops is that Colum- 
bus was in his inmost essences the medieval man in 
contrast to the modern men who began about fifteen 
hundred or thereabouts to pouch monasteries, guilds 
and, in general, the property of the Christian poor. 

Though it is true that Columbus opened the path 
to Eldorado, gold grabbing was in a subordinate niche 
in his scheme. The medieval idea of a crusade, of open- 
ing new lands to the Cross of Christ, saturated his 
thought and drove him in frail caravels to seek the 
Indies by the western route instead of the Cape of Good 
Hope route of his Portuguese rivals. He did not know 
that a continent blocked the way to the back door of 
India. Nor could he know that, in the main, the conti- 
nent was to be the refuge of the fever stricken multi- 
tudes of the Old World fleeing from eternal, endemic 
wars rather than the place of a thoroughly native civil- 
ization. A hero to be Christian must fail. And so Colum- 
bus failed. He did not discover the Americas but only 
some islands lying around the coasts. He was put in 
chains. Another stamped on this continent the name of 
America. 

It does not appear that Daniel Sargent, whose fine 
biography of Saint Thomas More is known to most 
Catholic lovers of literature, is as well versed in the 
sources of the life of Columbus as in those of the life 
of More. Naturally there is more to delve into when one 
encounters the works of More with his wonderfully 
subtle mind, which will be appreciated better (thinks 
Chesterton) two hundred years from now, than in the 
wanderings, albeit inspired, of the Genoese crusader. 

The book, however, is eminently readable. 

ALFRED G. BRICKEL 


Mes. Trim Carries ON. By D. E. Stevenson. Farrar 

and Rinehart. $2.50 
THIS sequel to Mrs. Tim of the Regiment is a delightful 
book portraying the life of an army officer’s wife living 
in a little town in Scotland. After Major Tim goes to 
France in February of 1940, his wife starts a diary and 
continues it to the middle of December of that year. 

There are characters here to please many types of 
readers; young Guthrie Loudon and Pinkie (a sane and 
likeable person in spite of her atrocious name) give us 
romance; Grace is the young mother who can talk and 
think of nothing but her twin babies; Mrs. Benson is 
the trouble-maker; Annie, the faithful servant, is torn 
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between her desire to marry (she is twenty-six and may 
not “get another chance”) and her reluctance to leave 
while Major Tim is away. Mrs. Tim herself is wholly 
lovable as well as admirable; she has a fine sense of 
humor and plenty of common sense and these two quali- 
ties dominate the book. 

This novel lacks the grace and delicacy of style which 
distinguish Mrs. Miniver, but it is richer in character- 
ization, and it has the same general tone. If you want a 
book that is gay without being silly, sympathetic with- 
out being sentimental, resolute without being belliger- 
ent, read and enjoy Mrs. Tim Carries On. 

Mary L. DUNN 


THE CHILD Speaks. By Justice Jacob Panken. Henry 

Holt and Co. $2.50 
THE author writes of his experiences with juvenile 
offenders in the Children’s Court of New York City. It 
is a sad story in many ways and especially challenging 
to New York Catholics inasmuch as Catholic children 
considerably outnumber both Protestant and Jewish 
offenders. The Justice fairly asserts that delinquency 
is not the result of any religion but that does not and 
cannot satisfy us. Were all those registered as Catholics 
really such? It is well known, for instance, that New 
York criminals of various faiths have registered as 
Catholics. Were these Catholic children instructed in 
the Faith, did they come from Catholic schools? These 
are questions that will not be downed. 

One can agree with the Justice that the factors in 
juvenile delinquency are multiple. Parental neglect 
meets with severe rebuke from the Justice. The Mayor’s 
resolute action against filthy magazines last summer is 
amply justified in the light of the book’s revelations. 
Bad movies and improper radio programs deserve the 
excoriation they receive. Poverty is a larger factor than 
some may be inclined to think, in this sad story of 
juvenile delinquency. 

The book, because of the author’s repetitiousness, is 
not easy reading but it is profitable. Justice Panken 
seems to outlaw all punishment but he is really cam- 
paigning against the abuse of it. He exaggerates the 
lack of culpability of the youthful offender. If there 
are so many Catholic offenders, why does not the Jus- 
tice include some Catholic books in his book-list? 

H. J. BrHLer 


REGENERATION. By Denis Saurat. E. P. Dutton and 

Co. $1 
THIS tiny volume of sixty-four pages is not so much 
exhaustive as thought-provoking. In it, Professor Saurat 
has briefly outlined the foundations on which the “new 
order” must be built; he has analyzed the present crisis 
of our civilization; he has suggested remedies. Through- 
out, he has insisted on traditional spiritual values, and 
on a Christian—and natural—hierarchy of things. In the 
life of the individual: God, the soul (and especially the 
will), man’s inferior nature. In the political, social, and 
economic sphere: God, human authorities, the masses. 
An essential cause of the decay in any civilization is the 
cessation of belief in the fundamental values on which it 
is based. For us, these are the Ten Commandments—or 
the two great commandments of Christ—and to these 
we must return. 

Dr. Saurat confronts us with the dilemma: either re- 
turn to spiritual values or despair. All reconstruction 
must be first of all in the spiritual life of the individual; 
legislation can only be the putting into practice of the 
Ten Commandments. Exception might be taken to the 
practical details of the spiritualized technocracy which 
he advocates: that is a question for the experts. Another 
plan which involves many delicate questions and would 
require careful adjudication is his scheme for religious 
education, especially in its application to such states as 
France. 

All in all, Dr. Saurat has written a little masterpiece 
of logic, delving far beneath the surface of our troubles, 
which should be read and meditated by every thinking 
man. JosEPH M. SNEE 








ART 


IN writing the review of Eric Gill’s Autobiography, 
which appears elsewhere in this issue, I found it dif- 
ficult to separate his spiritual and physical activities 
from his life as an artist. The strongly unified charac- 
ter of his life, moreover, would make such a separation 
something of a distortion. He, of all people, would well 
realize this as a fact, for he saw life as a unit, one which 
oriented itself upon the Creator. 

His untimely death, however, terminated a career in 
the arts that was more notable for its potentialities 
than for complete achievement. Prophecy is a fruitless 
occupation and what the future would have held in 
store for this artist is anyone’s guess. In Eric Gill, how- 
ever, there was every evidence of a healthy, objective 
mind in vigorous operation and in this condition was 
the promise of a continuing, expanding development. 

His talent and craftsmanship were exceptional, and 
he was capable of all the self-sacrifice essential to the 
attainment of artistic maturity. Eric Gill, however, 
worked in a variety of artistic media and this tends 
to create a division of interest which operates against 
the complete fulfilment of an artist’s potentialities. Had 
he been granted a longer life, the richness of this artis- 
tic experience would probably have become canalized 
and there is every possibility that he would then have 
emerged as one of the significant, source figures of 
modern art. 

His conversion to the Church resolved his spiritual 
difficulties but it added to his problems as an artist. A 
profound sense of dedication inspired him to grapple 
with the idea of a modern creative art that was to be 
imbued with the qualities of his new-found Faith, and 
his work and writing centered around this great idea. 
To have brought this idea to some measure of realiza- 
tion, however, necessitated almost continuous employ- 
ment on church work. 

Art for Catholic use must be far more than a mere in- 
dividualistic performance, and its essential, universal 
quality can only be attained through a flow of produc- 
tion. It was a loss to the Church, and to art, that the 
characteristic preference for mediocrity prevented the 
full employment of Eric Gill’s talent by the Church. As 
a consequence, his religiously inspired art flowed out in 
rivulets when it might have become a mighty stream. 

All of his work, even when not implicitly religious, 
reflects his struggle to achieve an artistic form that 
was intrinsically Catholic. He had not, as yet, fully 
emerged from the shadow of extraneous artistic influ- 
ences. In admitting these influences, such as that of 
Rodin, Mestrovic, the pre-Raphaelites, etc., it is essen- 
tial that we realize that they were not borrowed artistic 
manners. The forms showing this type of extraneous 
influence were intuitively felt by him and have resulted 
from the character of the material used and the nature 
of the theme. It was a legitimate and personal artistic 
solution, one that was part of the warp and woof of 
his own personality. 

This result, therefore, has nothing in common with 
stylized work of other artists in which the forms are 
really nothing more than an external appliqué. His 
forms were of interior-like evolution but they were, un- 
fortunately, not completely reflective of his unique per- 
sonality. 

The creative procedure he followed may be regarded 
as the effort of an authentic artist to exhaust those 
varied sources which his appetite for artistic inquiry 
and investigation had brought to his notice. It is my 
belief that this was all preliminary to the emergence 
of a full-bodied expression in his own completely in- 
dividual and unified style. He was, moreover, a definite- 
ly thorough-going person and possessed the heroic 
caliber of a profound artist. Barry BYRNE 
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THEATRE 








AUTUMN OFFERINGS. Once more the voices of our 
producers are filling the air, telling us in unison of 
the theatrical delights they have in store for us this 
coming autumn. It is a joyous chorus and it lifts the 
heart of every theatre lover. We may suspect that we 
will not get quite all we are being promised; but we 
also know that we will get a great deal of it and that 
much of it will be very good. 

Probably the greatest interest centers in the coming 
of Maxwell Anderson’s new play, Candle In the Wind, 
with Helen Hayes as its star. The play is now expected 
to begin its rehearsals around the middle of this month 
and to open in New York on October thirteenth, under 
the auspices of the Theatre Guild and the Playwrights 
Company. 

Everything connected with the production seems point- 
ing to success. Alfred Lunt has been engaged to direct 
it. The entire company which will support Miss Hayes 
has already been selected and the producers pronounce 
it an admirable one. Miss Hayes herself almost never 
has a failure. Neither, for that matter, does Maxwell 
Anderson. That fact has its advantages in this connec- 
tion. Anderson’s play of last season, to the amazement 
of everyone concerned, was such a disastrous fiasco that 
Mr. Anderson not only cannot afford another failure 
but was in honor bound to make his new play so good 
that it will force us to forget the preceding debacle. My 
guess is that he has done it in Candle In The Wind. 

Another offering in which strong public interest is 
centering is the revival of Captain Jenks of the Horse 
Marines, in which Ethel Barrymore won her position as 
a star. That was more years ago than Miss Barrymore 
may care to remember. I was among those present at 
her first-night performance and I have never forgotten 
the glamorous figure she was in that—her first great 
success. 

Her on-coming young niece, Diana Barrymore (John 
Barrymore’s daughter) who is to play the leading role 
in the coming revival, will need all the Barrymore 
courage to put it over. She is a brilliant young actress 
and is undoubtedly a coming star; whether she is yet 
ready for the supreme test of comparison with Aunt 
Ethel at the height of her glory one is not so sure. 
And incredible as it may seem to the very young, there 
are still a great many theatre-goers who remember 
that first performance by Ethel. 


MISS NELLIE OF N’ORLEANS. Another revival has 
just taken place at the Berkshire Playhouse in Stock- 
bridge, Massachusetts. It was of the deepest interest be- 
cause Grace George played the leading role and is said to 
be planning to bring the revival into New York in Octo- 
ber. Strength was given to this report by the presence in 
Stockbridge throughout the week of Miss George’s hus- 
band, William A. Brady, the producer. The theatre was 
“sold out” for every performance, and the response of 
the audiences was even more enthusiastic than the most 
exacting producer could demand. 

Miss Nellie is a delightful comedy, light and gay 
throughout. Miss George plays it as only Grace George 
could—not alone with all her characteristic spirit, grace 
and charm, but with the subtlety the interpretation de- 
mands as Miss Nellie drops her crinolines and spectacles 
and decides to be young again. From that point on she is 
young—amazingly, alluringly and most convincingly so. 

Miss George could make a fortune by selling to some 
great beauty parlor the secret of how the transforma- 
tion is done. That fascinating change from sixty in 
the first act to twenty in the remaining acts interested 
the women in the audiences at least as much as the 
comedy did! ELIZABETH JORDAN 








FILMS 


NEW WINE. The life of Franz Schubert will make a 
fascinating screen biography whenever the producers 
get around to making it, but in the meantime such pretty 
paraphrases as this serve at least to memorialize his 
music. The story is literate and appealing in its own 
right, however, and any film boasting the Unfinished 
Symphony and Ave Maria in its score must be above 
average. The composer, failing as a teacher in the 
Vienna grade school, flees into Hungary to escape being 
impressed into a mercenary army. He finds romance on 
a sheep ranch but when, on his return to Austria, he 
contemplates giving up music for marriage, the self- 
sacrificing fiancée steps out of his life. The picture has 
an emotional grace which springs chiefly from its mu- 
sical setting, and Reinhold Schunzel skilfully under- 
scores the pivotal incidents with a familiar composition. 
Ilona Massey plays and sings excellently as Schubert's 
inspiration, while Alan Curtis gives a quietly moving 
portrait of the youthful, poverty-haunted composer. Al- 
bert Bassermann is briefly impressive as Beethoven, and 
Billy Gilbert and Binnie Barnes furnish obvious comedy. 
The religious fervor which was implicit in Schubert’s 
life is stirringly suggested at the close of this artistic 
film recommended for the family. (United Artists) 


HERE COMES MR. JORDAN. It is characteristic of 
Hollywood that any film which deals with the next life 
emerges as fantasy, but even if this serio-comic story 
offers the usual sentimentally vague explanations, it is 
refreshing in its recognition of the fact of immortality 
and the existence of the soul. However, this is an im- 
aginative tale, not a theological inquiry, and its heter- 
odoxy is humorously unimportant. A prizefighter, pre- 
maturely disembodied in an aeroplane crash, finds re- 
turning to life complicated by the hasty cremation of 
his body. A kind of cosmic counselor promises him 
another, and he occupies the form of a murdered finan- 
cier long enough to straighten out his misdeeds before 
going on to win the championship under the appearance 
of a rival pugilist. Alexander Hall’s direction of the 
frankly fantastic film makes full use of novelty and 
contrast for comedy, but he allows overtones for dra- 
matic substance. Robert Montgomery’s performance as 
the fighter is splendid, and Claude Rains, James Glea- 
son, Rita Johnson, Evelyn Keyes and Edward Everett 
Horton are worthy support. The plot, beyond its super- 
natural premise, makes many moral points and the film 
is unusual and superior adult fare. (Columbia) 


RINGSIDE MAISIE. The formula for the adventures 
of this deceptive heroine is unchanged in this bright 
instance except for the fact that the usually hard-boiled 
Maisie wears her heart of gold on her sleeve and be- 
comes both confidante to a frightened prizefighter and 
companion to his invalid mother. The amusing charac- 
terization wears well, and Edwin Marin holds the film 
to a satisfactory pace. Maisie attempts to help a fighter 
quit the job he hates but only near tragedy brings the 
desired result. Ann Sothern continues to invest Maisie 
with hidden virtues, with good support from George 
Murphy, Robert Sterling and Maxie Rosenbloom. This 
should amuse adults. (MGM) 


HOLD THAT GHOST. This is a compendium of old 
jokes, perpetrated by Budd Abbott and Lou Costello 
and travelling a very uneven gait between broad fun 
and boredom. The stars, posing as gas station attend- 
ants, fall heir to a gangster’s wealth but they are forced 
to spend a violent night in a deserted tavern to find 
their inheritance. Richard Carlson, Joan Davis and 


Mischa Auer are sketchily involved in a family comedy. 
(Universal) 


THomas J. FITzMorRIS 








EYE EXAMINATIONS 


@ Three registered 
optometrists having 
years of experience 
are at your service, to 
give you examinations 
ry advice. 
GLASSES 
JOHN J. HOGAN, INC. at reasonable prices. 


6 EAST Mth STREET, NEW YORK ESTABLISHED 1892 
Opposite B. Altman's 34th St. Entrance Louis Merckling & 
Telephone: CA 5-6774 

















IMMACULATA, 


e 
IMMACULATA COLLEGE -2k4aVm% 
Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary 
Fully Accredited: Degree: Arts, Sciences, Pre-medical, Secretarial, 
Music, Vocational Home Economics, High School Teacher Certificate, 
Swimming pool, lake, campus 327 acres, athletics, riding, 
View-beok on request. 4 minutes from Philadelphia. 
Phone: Malvern 2201. Cable: Marrimmac. 











College of Mount St. Vincent 
ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Resident and Day Students 


COURSES IN ARTS AND SCIENCES 
TEACHER AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
DEGREES A.B. AND BS. 


Extensive CAMPUS BorDERING ON HupsoNn River 
FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR 








THE IMMACULATA 


| of Washington, D. C. FULLY ACCREDITED 





JUNIOR COLLEGE and HIGH SCHOOL 
Sisters of Providence ef St. Mary-of-the-Woods 
Also Dunblane Hali—Grades 1 to 8. Address the Registrar. 











GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS, Westchester County, NEW YORK 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED Standard Courses in Arts and 
Science, pre-medical, journalism, teacher training, 


secretarial studies, library science, fine arts. 


Unusually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 
Forty minutes from New York. 














ARYWOOD COLLEGE for women 


@ SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


Courses leading to the degrees of M.A., M.S., B.A., B.S. 
Mus.B., B.S., in Home Economics and in Education 
College Teacher's Certificate, Standard Certificate—Seo- 
ondary and Elementary Schools, Certification of Teacher 
Training Courses to teach and supervise Art, Music, 
Commercial Science and Library Science. 


Marywood Seminary for Girls 








SAINT MARY'S, NOTRE DAME 


ACADEMY FOR GIRLS 


Accredited college preparation, with cultural and voca- 
tional courses to meet each girl’s needs. Music, fine arts, 
home economics, commercial. Also, Ist to 8th grades. 
All sports — riding. Spacious 50-acre campus. Under 
direction of Sisters of the Holy Cross. Catalogue. 


Box K, SAINT MARY’S ACADEMY, 
NOTRE DAME, HOLY CROSS, IND. 
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N OTICES. Rates Six Cents per Word. 


Payment to be made with order. 





ATTENTION, Catholic Librarians!!! Just published: “A List of 5,000 
Catholic Authors,” by John A. FitzGerald (Officer of Public Instruc- 
tion), and Lawrence A. Frank. 106 pages, leatherette cover. Price $1. 
Continental Press, Ilion, N 





MUSIC Professor. Harpist, Violinist, Flutist and all Orchestral Instru- 
ments, School music. Twenty years ¢ ience. Five years Convent 
Professor. Certified. Desires school em states. Address: 
Professor, America, 53 Park Place, New York, N 





COUNTRY Homes, Stone “Iouse Farms, Winter-Summer Riverside 
Camps for families, organizations and institutions. Aloysius F. Arthur, 
19 Foxhall Avenue, Kingston, N. Y. 





DAD’S Original Scotch Oatmeal Cookies. 12 dozen for $1.25, express 
prepaid. Renz Bakery, 3854 Louisiana Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. 





Yale Professor of 


“Successful Undertaking—Distinctly Useful,” sa 
yearly. Dallas, 


College Misericordia Digest: Spiritual Reading. 
Pennsylvania. 





ASPIRING writer oi employment (part or full time) that will 

enable him to finish novel based on Catholic social thought. Not averse 

fe ~~ Stanley Vishnewski, AMERICA, 53 Park Place, 
ew ork, . . 





established in two 
Please send 
ew York, N. Y. 


BOOKS FOR PRISONERS. Two libraries are being 
district prisons. Father Scott’s books will do much 
books to Rev. G. A. Zema, S.J., 980 Park Avenue, 


TAILOR. Your Clerical Tailor, H. De Mattei, 53 Park Place, 
Room 801, New York, N. Y. (Formerly with John F. McEvoy, Inc.). 
Clerical Robes, Cassocks, Monsignori Outfits, Sisters Cloaks and Mantles. 


Endorsed by Clergy and 

of ten lessons. Directress 
Island. Mrs. Daniel Sullivan, 
Y. TRafalgar 7-1291. Booklet free. 


BOY Saviour Movement Publications. Jesus as Boy and Youth in 
Christian Education by Rev. — = Barbe S.J., Rome, Italy. Book- 
lets by Father Walsh: A Call of Srehert, "Devotion to the Boy 
Saviour for the School and the = A Plea for Reverence; Words 
¢ ee Hymns ‘As the ey 2 Ind ef of the —~y-~ in 

anguages. y o ie ten cents (stamps 
accepted). Loyal and True Hymnal, cloth Wading. po fifty cents. 
Prices of ali phen complete, a Postpaid, $1.00. Rev. Walsh, S.J., 
986 Park Avenue, New York 


RETREATS For Priests. Eight-day closed retreats for priests only, 
conducted in small ee} by the Jesuit Fathers at the site of the 
martyrdom of & is Isaac = es. For 1941 Schedule and information 
address Rev. . ee S.J., Director, Sacred Heart 
Retreat House, y ~~ N. Y. 








VOICE Training for Singers and S 
Laity. Special rate for Speakers 

of Music, Notre Dame College Steep 
132 West 74th Street, New York, N 











SHOES. “Wright Arch-Preserver Shoes” for men—boys too. A man’ we 
store. Many of the Clergy are our steady customers—we welcome y 
patronage. 117 Cherch treet, Corner Murray Street, New York, N. Y. 








THIS IS THE YEAR 
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AMERICA 
IN THE CLASSROOM 


Over 200,000 Copies of AMERICA Are Used 
in High Schools and Colleges Every Year 


Write for 
The AMERICA School Rate 


THE AMERICA PRESS 


53 Park Place New York, N. Y. 
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EVENTS 


“RELEASED Time” is the name applied to a practice, 
by which children in the secular schools are permitted 
to depart from their school buildings an hour earlier 
once a week in order to receive religious instruction. 
The instruction is given only to those children whose 
parents so order, and by persons not connected with the 
secular school system. . . . The objective of “Released 
Time” is to provide some antidote, small though it must 
be under the circumstances, to the fearful effects pro- 
duced by the omission of religious teaching from the 
secular curriculum. “Released Time” is not, of course, 
the full and sufficient answer to the problem created by 
the divorce of religion and education. But this much can 
be said for it—it is better than nothing at all.... 


A professor on the faculty of one of the secular colleges 
in the East recently revealed that freshmen entering 
the institution know less and less about the King’s Eng- 
lish with each successive year. The revelation was the 
result of tests conducted by the professor. His report 
stated: “The scores are considerably lower than they 
were four years ago.” . His survey was supported by 
the results of recent examinations in New York State. 
Between twenty and twenty-five per cent of the high- 
school seniors who took the State Regents examination 
in four-year English failed to pass. . . . Long ago, the 
secular high schools abandoned the teaching of religion. 
Now they seem to be abandoning the efficient teaching 
of English. . . . Perhaps, the principle of “Released 
Time” might be brought in to overcome, in some meas- 
ure, the lack of solid instruction in English. . . . High- 
school students, whose parents desire them to receive a 
thorough training in English, could be permitted to 
leave the school building an hour earlier once a week. 
The students could then repair to instructors not con- 
nected with the secular school system, and receive sub- 
stantial English lessons. This, of course, would not com- 
pensate for the divorce of thorough-going training in 
English from education, but it would be better than 
nothing at all. . . . The same method might be applied 
also to other subjects. For example, pupils might be 
given another hour off to learn the truth about evolu- 
tion, which they do not get in the secular schools. In- 
creasing the hours off would improve education. 


Two observers were visiting recently one of the richest, 
most influential universities in the nation. The vast in- 
stitution was athrob with activity. Thousands of young 
men and women thronged the lecture halls and the lab- 
oratories. Professors of worldwide fame were holding 
forth. . .. On the surface, the institution appeared to be 
doing a wonderful work. . . . One of the observers re- 
marked: “Here is a paradox. Think of the enormous 
sums of money, the mobilization of highly-specialized 
intellect manifest in this institution. And then think of 
what the institution is doing: it is giving thousands of 
young men and women, year after year, the wrong steer 
on most important things. It literally soaks these young 
students in vats of error for four years.” The other 
observer rejoined: “It is a living proof of the axiom 
that you cannot have true education without religion.” 
. .. In this university, and in all the other secular uni- 
versities of the land, boys and girls are being given the 
wrong directions for the road of life... . . It is to be 
feared that “Released Time” could do very little against 
the all-powerful prestige of a university. ... For parents 
who desire their offspring to know the right answers on 
questions involving evolution, the existence of absolute 
truth, the nature and destiny of man, religion, the full 
and sufficient answer is not “Released Time.” It is the 
Catholic school. THE PARADER 











